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Significant 


War’s Third Phase 
Approaches Its Climax 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
in The League of Nations’ News 

The war which began in 1914 and Jasted 
as a military adventure for four terrible 
years, then continued as a political battle 
for half a dozen years, will probably reach 
the climax of its third phase—the world 
economic struggle—some time during the 
coming winter. If civilization can come 
through this winter without drastic funda- 
mental changes in the western branch of 
civilization called capitalism, its survival 
value will be proved. Yet surely what- 
ever is worthy of saving in capitalism 
will survive, and the question of how 
much and what is worth saving will de- 
pend largely upon the organized forces of 
peace. 

The gain tor organized peace has been 
considerable. The League of Nations, the 
World Court, the various treaties, all 
register victories for those of the peace- 
ful mind and the understanding heart. 
But the believers in force as against rea- 
son still threaten the peace of the world. 
Hence with the menace of war comes the 
danger of the downfall of all that Western 
civilization has been building for two 
thousand years. 

Whoever blocks any organization of in- 
stitutionalized conciliation is more than a 
traitor to his country—he is a traitor to 
humanity and whatever gods there are. 


Backwardness of 
Roman Catholicism 


Dr. C. C. LITTLE 
in Scribner’s Magazine 

The logical, humane, direct and pro- 
gressive language of the report of the 
Federal Council of Churches [approving 
birth control] forms a deadly parallel as 
one compares it with the Pope's encyclical 
[condemning birth control]. Out of this 
fact, however, comes a source of real en- 
couragement. The liberality of the Coun- 
cil’s report has increased immensely the 
ehance of survival of the Protestant 
faith through the process of gradual 
evolution. ... 

It may be that the present fundamental 
breach, which finally and forever alienates 
the official Roman Church from coopera- 
tion with biological sciences, is the first 
important severance of some of the strands 
of tissue which up to now connected the 
backward Roman Church with the 
forward-moving world which is leaving it 
behind. Had the Roman Church been 
founded on, or been capable of adopting, 
principles which encourage individual ini- 
tiative, the possibility of its leading the 
way to a new and more free Christianity 
might still exist. It has, however, decided 
to rest its whole case on the infallibility 
of its own self-satisfied judgment, and, 
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except to those who enjoy ritual pageantry, 
awe, and orthodoxy, will increasingly 
dwindle as a factor of importance in 
stimulating human thought... . 

The Christianity of the future will cer- 
tainly be one that recognizes, understands 
and welcomes its kinship with scientific 
truth. No other type will have any chance 
of ultimate survival value. Oratory, ritual, 
theological dogma even from the mouths 
of the best-trained priests cannot compete 
with the joy of life which individuals free 
to love God in their own way can always 
experience. 


E. L. Godkin, 
The “Destroyer” 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
in The Nation 

And, of course, he [E. L. Godkin, editor 
of The Nation] had to contend, like other 
reform editors, with the hackneyed taunt 
that he was destructive and not construc- 
tive. Like the elder Garrison (and like 
some of his successors), he was con- 
stantly assured that if only his pen were 
not so bitter, or so censorious, or so com- 
plaining; if only he would not indulge 
in personalities and deal such sledge- 
hammer blows, his influence would be 
far greater, the circulation of his weekly, 
or daily, far more impressive. 

Never did Mr. Godkin let his specious 
reasoning deter him. He called names 
whenever he felt it was time to do so, and 
he called deeds by their right names when- 
ever he applied adjectives. Had he pussy- 
footed, had: he been polite and kindly 
about the Tammany men he excoriated, 
had he been as gentle and as willing to 
balance the good and the evil in pleasant 
terms as some others were, he would have 
been without the amazing influence which, 
as a distinguished and rascally New York 
governor once said, caused “every editor 
in the state to read his damned sheet”. 
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How Morrow 
Won Men’s Trust 


WALTER LIPPMANN 

in The New York Herald-Tribune 
No man of our time has had the com 
plete trust of so many different kinds of 
people. What were the qualities which 
made this man trusted in Wall Street — 
and in Moscow, at the Vatican and among ~ 
the Mexican revolutionists, among hard- 
boiled politicians and among star-eyed re 
formers? ... He knew quite as well as 
the most sophisticated among us how 
often men, when left to their own devices, 
will deceive themselves and others. Never- 
theless, he proceeded on the assumption ~ 
that they intended to be honest, and by 
the very force of the assumption made 
them justify him. That was, I believe, the 
inner secret of his marvellous successes 
as a negotiator. By divesting himself of © 
all weapons but these which could promote 
understanding, his adversary had either — 
to disarm, too, or feel wretchedly uncom-— 
fortable at having to be a deliberate vil-_ 
lain. Here at the heart of his power, 
Dwight Morrow had possession of an an-— 
cient mystical insight into human char- 
acter which the merely worldly can never 
know. Thus because he touched the deeper 
chords of their natures, all sorts of men 
trusted him. They loved him because he 
had the essential human wisdom which re-_ 
members always all the octaves of the» 

human spirit. It is a kind of wisdom 
which is almost submerged by the raw yi 
efficiency of our machine-made ways. f. 


Culture of Nation 
Shaped in the Cities 


R. L. DuFFus 
in Harper’s Magazine ‘ 
As I think of these [American] cities, 

I am conscious of a cinema-like procession 
of images and sounds, of impressions, ‘y 
ideas and purely personal and subjective 
experiences. . Boston: long past its — 
prime. It has, however, a certain harmony. 
It is the city of the people who live in it. © 
It expresses them. One knows what to 
expect, and this gives one a sense of re- 
pose. I find the same quality, not quite so 
obviously, in Philadelphia. ... New York 
is a barbarous discord. It is a dash of — 
squawking saxophones, a blare of sound — 
and color. In two hundred years it may be 
civilized. Not now. ... So, too, to a de- — 
gree, of Chicago. But Chicago has come 
nearer than New York to achieving a per- — 
sonality. It makes my pulses tingle as 
New York does not. ... In San Francisco 
I catch overtones having to do with some- 
thing other than the pursuit of prizes.... 
In New Orleans it is music I hear, lan- 
guorous, poignant even in its joyousness... 
If I were pugnaciously concerned about — 
the development of civilization in America, 
I should choose to enact my humble rdéle 
in that process in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. It is 
seemingly in those cities that the culture 
of the nation will be determined and take - 
shape. It is there that the death-rate will 
go lowest, the expenditure for schools, 
arts and street-cleaning go highest, the 
average man be most comfortably housed. 
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Can We Disarm on All Five Fronts? 


EK have talked so long about 

war as a method of settling dis- 

putes, that its real character has 

often been quite unperceived. It 
is a thousand times more complicated than 
this simple view implies. It has crept so 
subtly into the laws of society, both in 
international and national] affairs, that it 
ean never be rooted out by speedy or by 
any single means. Its acceptability as a 
political weapon still captivates tradi- 
tional minds. From the toys of children 
up to the romantic imaginations of arm- 
chair campaigners, it colors the mental 
outlook of the masses. And so profoundly 
are its conceptions enwrapped in the busi- 
ness world that “trade war” and a multi- 


tude of similar terms have long been 
commonplaces, 
For these reasons, European peace 


workers sometimes complain that our atti- 


tudes on our side of the Atlantic appear 
to their eyes not a little juvenile. Our 


zest and passion for peace, as manifested 
by our peace organizations and by the 
religious and liberal press, are whole- 
heartedly admired; but we are regarded 
by many friendly observers as unrealistic, 
unaware of the tremendous complex of 
forces which must be conquered if world 
peace is to be won. More particularly are 
we credited with a disposition to put all 
our eggs in one basket, so to speak, con- 
eentrating on one clear and simple issue, 
doing one thing at a time, when, in fact, 
no progress can come unless we make ad- 
vances simultaneously on several fronts. 
Like people watching a prestidigitator, 
our eyes are frequently drawn off to the 
contemplation of comparatively insignifi- 
eant details, while the real factors in- 
volved are escaping our attention. 

If there is any truth in this analysis, 
we ought to face it. Much truth I think 
there is. Without in the least discouraging 
the splendid efforts for a successful out- 
come at the pending Disarmament Con- 


ference in February, to concentrate ex- 


clusively on that, and to bring pressure 
at Geneva solely for a disarmament of 
troops and ships and weapons, would miss 
the points at issue and leave our condi- 
tion little bettered if at all. 

It is characteristic of all depressions, 
and indeed all periods of extraordinary 
social maladjustment, that the deep-lying 
social changes that are going on are 
hardly realized by the people as a whole. 
We are living in a time of revolution, not 
simply of transition. Whether we escape 
war as a concomitant, depends upon our 


ability to mobilize our brains for the 
development of policies and programs 


capable of rapid and large-scale readjust- 


DEVERE ALLEN 


Mr. Allen has just returned from 
fourteen months spent in study of 
the situation in Europe. He here 
writes the final article in a series 
which we have published during his 
journeys abroad. From whatever 
standpoint the reader regards the 
problem of war and peace, this con- 
cluding contribution is a most inter- 
esting summing up of actual con- 
ditions. 


ments without the outbreak of violence 
over huge areas. To talk of disarmament 
at such a time and to mean by it only 
the reduction of fighting forces and imple- 
ments by some ten or twenty-five per 
cent., is not to use the intelligence of man- 
kind to good advantage. If we can do no 
better than this, we are already beaten, 
and deservedly. 

Disarmament is essential, mandatory, if 
well-nigh suicidal disaster is to be averted. 
But the only disarmament that will count 
in time and count with sufficient pressure, 
will be a thoroughgoing and all-embracing 
disarmament, involving all the various 
menaces to peace in all the war-producing 
sectors of our social order. Not on one 
front only, but on five fronts must we 
work and win disarmament. 

If I were to list these in a scale of 
ascending importance, at least at this 
particular time, I should arrange them 
thus: legalistic disarmament; political 
disarmament; psychological disarmament ; 
economic disarmament; and disarmament 
of man-power, Any separation of these, 
one from the other, is after all not a little 
academic, for their relative importance 
will always vary in special circumstances. 


1. Legalistic Disarmament 


Most of our progress in the past thirteen 
years has been in this field. Despite the 
harm done by overzealous friends of the 
Kellogg Pact in claiming more for it 
than could possibly be supported by facts, 
and in asserting that it had outlawed all 
war, its adoption was a step of impres- 
sive portent. In future crises, it can be 
invoked to direct world-opinion against 
a nation which deliberately attempts to 
flout its obligations to discover peaceful 
means of satisfying conflicting interests 
and making non-violent readjustments. 

Similarly, the League of Nations has a 
way of coming back after its lapses from 
grace. The adhesion of Mexico is a case 
in point. The surge of large powers to 
sign the clause of the World Court which 
provides for obligatory jurisdiction was a 
triumph. Slowly, too, but steadily, the 


whole body of international law is being 
examined by experts bent on extricating 
it from the war influences which have 
dominated its interpretations in the past. 

Nevertheless, no true estimate of legal- 
istic progress for peace could leave out of 
account the decline in prestige of the 
League in the last three years; its recent 
Assembly reached the lowest point in 
moral influence that has yet been struck 
since its inception. There is much justi- 
fication for the claim that France now 
“owns” the League. Likewise, the decision 
of the World Court on the Austro-German 
customs union, made obviously on politi- 
cal lines with scant regard to law but 
with keen alertness for. credits and na- 
tionalistic viewpoints, has set it back 
markedly in world esteem. Again, one is 
forcibly reminded of how far we have yet 
to go by noting that in almost no discus- 
sions of practical affairs is the Kellogg 
Pact even mentioned as being in existence, 
let alone as having any powerful effect 
on policy. It may well be that by the time 
this article is read, the world will have 
rallied to bring the Pact’s significance to 
bear on the Manchurian crisis. But as I 
write, four days have gone by, and I haye 
searched the press reports from Geneva 
in six leading British dailies without dis- 
covering a single reference to the Pact. 
This is indubitably in some measure due 
to the absence of the nation in which the 
Kellogg Treaty was rounded out in its 
final acceptable form. It is not remarkable 
that some of the earnest men and women 
who labor patiently at Geneva trying to 
bring statesmen up to higher standards 
of international conduct, and looking 
across at our obstinate isolationism, grow 
weary and discouraged. 


2. Political Disarmament 


Any genuine disarmament in politics 
would mean the cessation, in actuality as 
well as in words, of efforts to secure 
special advantage at the expense of other 
countries. The greatest contribution ever 
made in this direction, probably, may be 
attributed to the recent Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. It brought a new 
aim and a new spirit into international 
negotiation. In previous articles I have 
dwelt sufficiently upon the dangers in- 
volved in the resort to policies designed 
to keep normally flexible matters in a con- 
dition of fixed stability. Only by a speedy 
change to a truly international outlook, 
including a surrender of sovereignty at 
critical points, can anything like political 
disarmament be accomplished. In this di- 
rection we have thus far made almost no 
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headway; whatever the nations say on 
paper, policy is still for the most part an 
instrument for national gain or the de- 
fense of special interest. The Hoover 
moratorium was a move in the right di- 
rection, but its first effects have already 
been largely dissipated by France’s atti- 
tude and the subsequent collapse of world 
finance, and to be of adequate use it will 
have to go infinitely further. 


3. Psychological Disarmament 


Movements of international credits and 
finance are, as a rule, utterly incompre- 
hensible to the masses everywhere. Yet 
one lesson is being learned by people all 
over the world, and finds reflection in 
ordinary conversation, the press, and even 
in the very nervousness with which dis- 
tress in one quarter is now regarded 
everywhere else. Definitely gone are the 
days when an ebullient amateur specu- 
lator gambling on margin in the United 
States went on his blithe and optimistic 
way unmindful of the deprivation suffered 
by Austrian or English. Painfully the 
truth has been driven home that we must 
sink or stay afloat together. This increas- 
ing world-consciousness cannot fail, in the 
long run, to be of value socially. 

While I am the last one to suggest that 
quantity alone in peace propaganda is of 
serious consequence, not to be dismissed 
from all consideration is the existence of 
more than four hundred national organ- 
izations working avowedly for peace, 
throughout the world. When contrasted 
with the number striving toward the same 
end fifty years ago, one is less inclined to 
despair of psychological disarmament. The 
working masses throughout the world are 
to-day impregnated with a distaste for 
war which, at the very least, renders 
them somewhat less amenable to super- 
ficial propaganda on behalf of conflict. 

But how vastly must we still change 
present outlooks if we are to bring 
about a real disarmament! An appeal re- 
cently was sent to every Protestant synod 
and church body of authority in France, 
asking that they go on record in favor of 
disarmament in order to influence the 
Disarmament Conference; without excep- 
tion, these church bodies failed to reply 
or else declined on the ground that it was 
not the church’s business to “interfere in 
polities’. But among the women of France, 
Italy, Poland and other nations apparently 
more warlike than the average, there is 
a growing anti-war opinion, and the same 
is true of organized labor and, happily, of 
many church communions. 

To be sure, special situations haye only 
increased warlike passions. “I fired into 
the air during the World War”, said a 
German not long ago in Berlin. “I had 
no hatred of the French, and I made up 
my mind that for me there would be no 
killing. But now? If I were in the same 
circumstances, this time there would be 
no firing into the air!” And yet the great, 
overpowering desire of the German volk 
for peace is still the most conspicuous 
thing one runs into, all the bitterness and 
fascist tendencies notwithstanding. It is 
basically the same in other countries. The 
people want no war. They are simply in- 
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capable of understanding the titanic 
forces that are driving on to precipitate 
the very thing they dread. 


4, Economic Disarmament 


Time was when it might have mattered 
little to a Finnish taxi-driver how much 
gold was dredged up daily by an African 
miner. To-day, it is a prime factor in the 
waging of economic warfare. And eco- 
nomic warfare, make no mistake, is being 
waged to-day the world around. 

Without going into conflicting theories 
of technical economics, certain things that 
lie deeply at the root of our whole ap- 
proach to peace bear watching. Gold pro- 
duction has dropped sharply in recent 
years. Lord Brabourne, chairman of Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, has 
predicted that the total amount of new 
gold available each year, which is now 


Registered 
He who fears new truths does not walk 
the earth freely, for he is obsessed by the 


need of protecting some private posses- 
sion of belief and taste—John Dewey. 


It is not in the times of adversity that 
mankind makes its worst mistakes, but 
in times of prosperity. 

—Charles G. Dawes. 


I am inclined to think that the loss of 
a sense of humor is one of the punish- 
ments of success.—Holbrook Jackson. 


Humanism of the atheistic type is a 
new and convulsively enthusiastic form of 
Naturalism.—H. R. Mackintosh. 


The Hindu theory that the soul has had 

a long previous history has engendered the 

most unpleasant of all forms of snobbery, 

the belief that one’s present good fortune 
is the reward of virtue in former lives. 
—J. B. 8. Haldane. 


about $415,000,000, will drop in the next 
decade to some $270,000,000 and in fifteen 
years will get down to $50,000,000. This 
not only means that those in charge of 
that gold wield a tremendously augmented 
power over the rest of humanity; but it 
also means that the whole structure of 
international finance will be disturbed. 
The departure of Great Britain from the 
gold standard is an example of what can 
happen when gold is drained away, France 
having accumulated a hoard of almost a 
third of the world’s available gold re- 
serves and the United States about half. 

Why, however, did this startling situa- 
tion arise? Chiefly, simply because both 
France and the United States, being high 
tariff countries, and by the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act the United States being the 
highest tariff country in the world, debtor 
countries could not pay us in goods and 
had to pay us in gold. Thus the policy 
of economic warfare as evidenced in 
tariffs, was a formidable obstacle to the 
post-war economic recovery. It not only 
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is now a serious matter affecting peace 
because it has turned world opin 
strongly against the United States, but 
because France has yielded to the voice 
of her cynical politicians and has been 
using her gold reserves to wrest political 
concessions from her adversaries and to 
buy the fancied loyalty of Hungary. And 
instead of learning the lesson that a tariff 
race can only lead to economic disaster, 
threatening eventual war if carried on un- © 
checked, the nations of the whole world 
are involved in a scramble to impose new 
or higher tariffs. This can only be likened — 
to a man attempting to extinguish a burn- — 
ing house by throwing gasoline upon it. 

The World Economic Conference of 
1927, which was made up not of vision- 
aries but of hard-headed business men and 
economists, recommended freer  inter- 
course of goods, and specifically urged tariff 
reductions. With what result? The entire 
trend of tariffs since those words of sanity 
were uttered, has been in the upward di- 
rection. Practically no reductions were 
made anywhere, while increases were 
made all through the world, culminating 
with the action of the United States in 
going farthest of all. The Tariff Truce 
Conference of 1930 struggled vainly to 
make some impression on economic na- 
tionalism, but finally collapsed inglori- 
ously in 1931. And when England’s de- 
parture from the gold standard started 
fears in other countries that the deprecia- 
tion of the pound would send orders 
toward England, the way in which our 
economic order is run, in utter defiance 
of ethics and international considerations, 
was fairly well summed up by the con- 
servative Daily Telegraph (London) in an 
effort to show what it called “the other 
side’ of the current difficulties: “Italy is 
alarmed at the likelihood of excessive im- 
ports of British coal; and in Germany a 
demand has even been raised for a com- 
plete ban. France fears that our increased 
competition will adversely affect her own 
export trade to other countries. Lanca- 
shire is looking forward to dumping 
cotton goods in the U. S. A.!” No blame 
should be attached to such exhibitions 
of economic nationalism so long as it is 
a universal practice. But we shall hardly 
win a peaceable world while society is 
satisfied to rest with such a means of 
handling the commodities required to sus- 
tain the human family. You cannot let 
loose on the world the employment of 
economic advantage for nationalistic ends 
without reaping dire consequences soon 
or late. It is high time that we brought 
the entire economic structure under the 
closest ethical scrutiny to see exactly how 
far it is a cause of international strife, 
and to proceed as rapidly as we may to 
economic disarmament. 


5. Disarmament of Man Power 


With many people of positive anti-war 
convictions, war resistance is a provoca- 
tive subject. I argue here not for agree- 
ment or to state a thesis: rather, to re- 
port a significant trend, regard it how the 
reader may. A hundred years ago, the job 
of peace workers was to persuade men to 
relinquish war as a first resort. In our 
generation, the job is to persuade them 
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to give it up as a last resort. It is prob- 
ably fair to say that the striking degree 
to which great masses of people, individ- 


ually and by organized groups, have volun- 


_tarily stated in public their dissociation 
from any future war, has been inade- 
quately realized. 

Sufficient space to chronicle the advance 
toward so drastic a point of view could 
not be found in a single article. But con- 
‘Sider the following summary of what has 

been happening in recent years. 

After the War, the radical war re- 
sisters of the world were in some measure 
brought together in the War Registers’ 
International. To-day this organization 
contains some forty-one separate groups 
in twenty-two countries. That the move- 
ment is not merely a paper crusade is 
attested by the presence of delegates from 
twenty of the twenty-two countries in the 
last international conference held this 
summer at Lyons, France. While many of 
the groups are small, others are able to 
count dues-paying members of six and 
seven thousand, while they exert of course 
an influence far beyond this sort of mem- 
bership. Nearly twenty war resistance 
periodicals exist in various countries, 
some of them with really substantial cir- 
culations. Correspondence at headquarters 
is regularly carried on in fourteen lan- 
guages. It is a far cry from this kind of 
work and outlook back to the days when 
a little handful of war opponents stood 
like martyrs for principle, often winning 
personal respect but never being consid- 
ered as of sufficient strength to affect cur- 
rent events. 

In the great labor conference of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
at The Hague in 1922 a resolution was 
adopted favouring a huge strike to prevent 
war between nations. This decision was 
reaffirmed in 1924. British Labor’s Mar- 
gate Conference of 1926 voted a refusal 
to manufacture or transport war munl- 
tions or to bear arms, if an international 
conflict should break out. A million and a 
half miners through their delegates to the 
International Miners’ Conference at 
Geneva in 1920 came out definitely for 
war resistance. The International Trade 
Union Congress at Rome in 1922 took the 
same stand, arousing no dissent among 
the 24,000,000 workers represented. At 
Vienna in 1924, a million and a half mem- 
bers of the International Textile Workers 
were similarly put on record. The German 
Trade Union Congress at Breslau, repre- 
senting 800,000 workers, also came out 
for war resistance. The British Co-opera- 
tive Congress at Belfast, involving a mem- 
bership of 5,000,000 did the same. Resolu- 
tions of equal strength have been adopted 
by the Independent Labor Party in Great 
Britain, the Australian Labor Party, and, 
in so far as nations go to war without 
first trying arbitration, by the tremen- 
dously large Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional. Less thoroughgoing but still very 
significant resolutions against participa- 
tion in war under certain circumstances 
have been passed by the Twenty-third In- 
ternational Peace Congress at Berlin in 
1924 and 1926; and by the French Na- 

tional Peace Congress at Valence in 1926. 
Lord Ponsonby’s famous peace letter, 


carrying signatures of 130,000 people re- 
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fusing to participate in another interna- 
tional war, is not yet forgotten in England, 
where it would to-day be possible, if there 
were funds and organization to reach every 
corner of the country, to repeat the same 
drastic letter with a million signers. The 
trend toward war resistance revealed 
among the clergy of the United States has 
its counterpart in Britain, and while mo- 
mentum has been gathering more slowly 
elsewhere, gains are constant except, per- 
haps, in Germany, whose pacifist move- 
ment expanded too suddenly and un- 
soundly to withstand the terrific pressure 
of the post-war policies in France. 

The warmest partisan for these meas- 
ures could not contend that resolutions of 
themselves will prevail forever, or that 
defections would not be numerous in a 
crisis. On the other hand, the hardest 
eynie could not deny that the growth of 
so intense a conviction, in the face of the 
unpopularity and frequent suffering en- 
tailed in many countries, is of great social 
consequence. 

There was not agreement, but neverthe- 
less profound respect, in the mind of Dr. 
Hans Wehberg, the distinguished author- 
ity on international law, when he re- 
marked a few years ago: “Outside the 
Peace Movement, the idea of war resist- 
ance has made astonishing progress. As 
an impartial observer who still has many 
an objection against the form of war 
resisters’ propaganda made in peace cir- 
cles, I have to admit, this Movement is on 
the way and seems likely to conquer the 
world sooner or later. Woe to the Govern- 
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ments, woe to the representatives of inter- 
national law, should they continue to with- 
hold their sympathy from this Move- 
ment.” It is a well-known fact that be- 
hind the program of refusal to serve in 
war there stand not only Orientals like 
Mahatma Gandhi but such Western intel- 
lectuals as Romain Rolland, Einstein and 
H. G. Wells, along with an increasing 
number in Holland, Scandinavia, Belgium, 
France, England, and America. To claim 
too much for the influence of such a com- 
pany would be folly; equal folly would it 
be, however, not to recognize its obviously 
growing power. 

To sum up, mere disarmament of com- 
bat weapons, while demanded if we are 
to move ahead. is only after all a portion 
of the changes needed to secure world 
peace.. Inextricably bound up in the peace 
process are the achievement of peaceful 
law, peaceful political aims, peaceful men- 
talities, an economics of peace, and, as 
a final crisis-guarantee of peace, the -with- 
drawal of man-power from the war pro- 
cedure. 

These are staggering demands. But is 
there any reason why men and women of 
good will, dedicated to the production of 
a world in aceord with Christly teach- 
ings, should falter or hold back, when they 
have already known what it is to sacrifice 


and labor for the cause of war? Our 
danger, I am convinced, comes not so 
much from unwillingness: or lack of 


courage, as from a fatal tendency to meet 
the challenge of war with far too simple, 
far too easy, far too ineffective nostrums. 


How | Became a Unitarian 


“THE REGISTER Settled it with me’’ 


JOE LEWIS 
Editor, The Hatfield (Ark.) Sun 


kind of liberal, how would you like 
to live in a town of four hundred 
people where practically every adult 
person in it was a strong fundamentalist— 
so strong they call Unitarians infidels? 
T’ve done it here in Western Arkansas for 
the past twenty years and have learned 
to like it. But it has cost me a lot of 
pain and suffering. Let me tell you 
about it. 
In 1909 


I: you are a Unitarian, or any other 


I came home after ending a 
seven-year wild-goose chase all over this 
country in search of that pot of gold that 
lies at the end of the rainbow. But in- 
stead of coming home with the gold I had 
two holes in my pockets and a badly 
shattered condition of health and nerves. 
Life was awful. It was a tragedy. 
Religion, I saw, was my only salvation 
for happiness. I had tried a lot of pleasure- 
seeking means to that end and found them 
all a failure. I was in a desperate situa- 
tion, for it was impossible for me to be- 
lieve in God as I had been taught from 
childhood. I never did, even as a tiny boy, 
believe in the Garden of Eden story of 
creation, or that Jesus was God. Yet all 


my disbeliefs were so vague and hazy I 
never did say much about them, except in 
a joking way. 

But about the year mentioned I became 
serious in my search for a living God, and 
in my desperation went ahead and joined 
the Methodist church, for then I knew 
practically nothing about a religious doc- 
trine like Unitarianism. 

They soon made me a steward. But I 
was still miserable, more so than ever, for 
I had done a thing that was against my 
conscience—having told a big revival con- 
gregation one night that “I was saved”. 
I even told the crowd that night of how 
I had gone out into a meadow and prayed 
until Christ forgave me of my sins. The 
truth of the matter was that I never 
heard Christ or anyone say a word when 
I prayed. All I heard was the sound of 
my own voice and some birds singing over 
my head and a milk-cow eating grass 
near-by. And there I had gone and told 
a lie about what Christ did for me. 

I didn’t know what to do about it. So 
one day I came across an advertisement in 
The American Magazine telling about a 
tract, ‘What Think Ye of Christ?’ by 
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Edward Eyerett Hale, the late chaplain 
of the United States Senate, I liked it so 
well I sent and got several more Unita- 
rian tracts from Unitarian headquarters 
in Boston. I liked them, too, especially 
the one, “Is the Bible Infallible?” 

In some way Mrs. HE. BH. Whitcomb, of 
Dorchester Center, Mass., got my name 
and sent me THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
That settled it with me, its doctrines 
suited me so well I soon withdrew from 
the Methodist church by asking for my 
letter. 

T’ll never forget what the pastor of the 
church told me. “When you get all right 
yowll come back”, he said, half-seriously 
and half-whimsically. 

I told him I thought I knew my destiny 
and my goal, and from that day on I 
began an arguing campaign that lasted 
for ten straight years, believing, dunce- 
like, that arguing was the only way to 
convince people. I even kept on going to 
the church I had withdrawn from, and 
went to airing out my religious opinions 
there. Finally one day my Sunday-school 
teacher got enough of it and ordered me 
out of his class. We were discussing the 
story of creation, and I told him it was 
nothing but a piece of fiction. 

This incident hurt my pride so much 
I left the church in tears and spent nearly 
four years in study, prayer, and getting 
myself re-oriented on religious subjects. 

The experience has proved the best thing 
that ever happened to me as I emerged 
free from any bitterness toward anyone. 
I feel as though I could go on through 
life without the assistance of any church 
organization and, on the other hand, I 
feel as though I could fellowship with 
almost any religious group of worshipers 
anywhere in the land, if they’d let me. 

At the same time I’m a stronger Unita- 
rian than ever. But I have about quit 
arguing with people on religious matters 
for it doesn’t do much good and often 
makes things worse. It has a tendency to 
cause the other fellow to believe you are 
trying to elevate yourself in his eyes. 

Another thing: When in Rome you 
must do as Rome does. Fundamentalists, 
I find, are doing a great work, despite 
their erroneous church doctrines, in the 
way of training up children in paths of 
righteousness. I have a young daughter 
who is a member of the church I with- 
drew from and I never want to see her 
quit the church as I did. It’s too risky. 
The temptations of the world are too 
great for her to grow up without some 
kind of religious guidance that originates 
from some church-body where other chil- 
dren are being trained. Besides these 
fundamentalist churches offer many social 
advantages that cannot be found else- 
where. I find, too, that most of the church 
leaders in my town have strong char- 
acter,—the very thing the Unitarians 
place so much emphasis on. This being the 
ease, I have faced about, and have gone 
to helping the church workers of my com- 
munity instead of fighting them and am 
finding myself made happier and happier 
every day. 

At one time there was not a single 
church worker in town that had a bit of 
use for me. Orthodox ministers would 
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even shun me on the streets. This was a 
terrible condition of affairs. But now they 
often visit me in my home and call on me 
to make talks in their churches. 

But in making talks I steer clear of 
doctrinal subjects and hang close to the 
spiritual passages of the Bible. And it 
seems to me the Unitarian leaders would 
have better success and get more con- 
verts if. they too stressed the spiritual 
parts of the Bible more, passages like 
“God is Love’, and only as we become as 
little children can we enter the kingdom 
of heaven, ete. For there is no doubt 
about it, even if Christ was not God, he 
taught the greatest religious truths the 
world has ever known. 

But to show what a tragic thing life is, 
the same man who ordered me out of his 
Sunday-school class, lost his mind and 
died in an insane institution, and his edu- 
cated son, who is a Methodist minister, is 
being accused by a church journal of his 
own faith of being a Unitarian. 

This Sunday-school teacher was a good 
man and he lost his mind because of poor 
health, and his minister son is a fine young 
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y 
man. Where I made a fool of myself was. 
going into another man’s church and try- 
ing to proselyte. What churches are built 
for, mostly, is to give persons of a par- 
ticular faith a chance to worship God in 


the way they want to without being in-— 


terrupted by other kinds of believers. 

I believe the Unitarians should get out 
a little pamphlet or handbook with some 
kind of instructions or advice to its 
friendly believers who live in funda- 
mentalist communities so that they might 
avoid some of the mistakes I made. If I 
had had some book like this or someone 
to have gone to for advice, I would have 
saved myself from many unpleasant ex- 
periences nearly as bad as the one I had 
with the Sunday-school teacher. The social 
prestige, the wealth, and the physical 
force of any band of religious workers are 
too strong for any ordinary person, like 
myself, to battle against. Even if funda- 
mentalist leaders in my community are 
good people they can make things miser- 
able for those who militantly oppose them. 
And I venture to say it’s this way 
throughout the whole country. 


A Letter for the Benefit 
of the Laity 


From a distinguished scholar and friend, 
in reply to Dr. Dodson 


To the Hditor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have never considered myself a hu- 
manist; I have read none of the literature 
of the recent theist-humanist controversy 
except an occasional letter or article in 
THE CHRISTIAN ReEcisTER; I do not sub- 
scribe to The New Humanist, nor have I 
ever seen a copy of it except one that 
was sent to me this summer. Yet I can- 
not but feel that something remains to be 
said after the friendly and courteous 
reply to the editor of The New Humanist 
by Dr. George R. Dodson in your issue 
of September 24. I feel that some 
thing more should be said because of 
the important practical bearing of the 
matter on the future of our fellowship of 
free churches; and particularly for the 
benefit of the laity, who may not find 
themselves at home in a technical discus- 
sion between differing philosophies of re- 
ligion, but may readily be able to per- 
ceive that theism and humanism are not 
diametrical opposites but closely related 
attitudes—both religious with slight dif- 
ferences of accent,—which can easily 
dwell together in mutual respect and 
tolerance, if what they are is put forward 
in a clear light. 

Both are seeking to establish what the 
older phraseology called the kingdom of 
God on earth. The humanists prefer to 
call their aim “the shared quest of the 
good life’. Dr. Dodson feels moved to 
protest that to name this “religion” is to 
deprive that great word of the meaning 
it has virtually always had throughout 
the past. To be sure, he passes somewhat 


cavalierly over the tremendous exception 
of the earlier and purer Buddhism, which 
I hardly think he would deny was a reli- 
gion, though it was entirely untheistic. To 
a critical reader, Dr. Dodson’s own theism 
seems to be of an extremely attenuated 
variety. He says: “. . . even though few 
would undertake by argument to demon- 
strate the existence of God, a theistic 
faith is not without intellectual support. 


Out of the world-ground have come truth, — 


beauty and goodness, saintly and lovely 
lives. Surely the living energy that wells 
up in thought, love, and moral idealism 
cannot be less lovely than they, and since 
the movement of life upward seems to 
be- unexhausted, God may be thought of 
as superpersonal, and all our symbols for 
him mean too little and not too much.” 
Noble and stirring words, to which I 
for one can say a hearty Amen! But 
note that little word “surely”. It attempts 
to beg the whole question. The writer 
admits that, though intellectual support 
can be found for his position, in the last 
resort it remains a venture of faith. What 
he wants is that this assumption, or pos- 
tulate, as a philosopher would call it, 
shall be made explicitly and at the outset, 
before any attitude is entitled to be called 
religious. What I wish to suggest is that 
this very assumption, or postulate, is al- 
ready contained implicitly in the human- 


ists’ “shared quest of the good life’. For — 


what does this imply if not the conviction 
that in the universe as we know it the 
good life is to be found by questing after 
it? The difference, in technical terms of 


‘and love to man. . 
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irrent philosophy is one between an in- 
ellectualist and a pragmatist or instru- 
mentalist logic. Dr. Dodson is tempera- 
mentally unable to sympathize with the 
latter point of view, which is that on the 
whole of the humanists; but it is not to 
be lightly disposed of, as he should very 
well know. That he does not like it is 
his privilege. But that it excludes those 
who do like it from being called religious 
does not necessarily follow. 

It is notorious that even Dr. Dodson’s 
attenuated type of theism is not a secure 
conviction with a multitude of thoughtful 
men and women of our day. It blandly 
ignores the terrific problem of evil. If 
the “world-ground’’, which is a philosoph- 
ical way of saying “God”, has “welled up” 
in thought, love, and moral idealism, it 
has also welled up in ignorance, stupidity, 
eruelty, hatred, and every variety of 
human fiendishness. Why omit that side 
of the picture? It is present enough to our 
daily experience. Postulate a_ theistic 
world-ground if you must, to be religious. 
But do not insist that everyone who can- 
not honestly postulate it, explicitly, to 
begin with, is not religious. For that is 
to deny, in the interest of a definition, a 
vast range of facts that rise up to refute 
you. 

Now come to the practical application 
for the laity. The preamble to the con- 
stitution of the General Conference, be- 
fore it was merged with the American 
Unitarian Association, used, to say (I 
quote from memory): “These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in 
accordance with his teachings that prac- 
tical religion is summed up in love to God 
. . And we cordially 
invite to our working fellowship all those 
who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.’’ This is clearly a prag- 
matic or instrumentalist statement of our 
basis of fellowship, and if we still ac- 
cept it the door is thrown wide open and 
kept wide open to our humanist friends 
and fellow-workers. Dr. Dodson’s position 
is, in effect, the omission of the second 
statement and the retention of only the 
first. As an intellectualist, in philosophy, 
the logic of his position requires that 
there should be intellectual conviction in 
common before there can be working fel- 
lowship. The Unitarians of a generation 
ago expressly rejected that line of thought, 
after a bitter experience not only of its 
results in orthodoxy but of its withering 
effects in their own recent controversies. 
All those who agree with Dr. Dodson that 
the name religious should be denied to the 
humanist with his “shared quest of the 
good life” are, whether they know it or 
not, moving backward in the direction of 
a Unitarian orthodoxy. Let there be no 
mistake about that. The theists among us 
ean exclude the humanists as irreligious 
from our working fellowship only on the 
same old grounds that every orthodoxy of 
the past has appealed to in dismissing its 


heretics. Have we not passed beyond that? 


There are no signs that the philosoph- 
ical dispute will end. Differences of tem- 
perament, of preference, and of experi- 
ence will align equally honest, able and 
well-meaning persons on one or the other 
side of the argument; and neither party 
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can give reasons cogent enough to win 
over the other. Whatever may be the 
nature or ultimate purposes of the “world- 
ground”, it is not yet so accessible to the 
inquiring reason of man that a final solu- 
tion of the problem of God igs in sight. 
Hither way you have a venture of faith; 
in the one case explicit, and in the other 
case, as I have tried to show, implicit. In 
words of one syllable, the theist wants to 
declare that the universe is good before 
he sets out to be religious; while the hu- 
manist is confident that he will find the 
universe good enough for his religion as 
he goes along. Since the difference is as 
narrow as that, is it a reason, my dear 
layman, why brethren cannot dwell to- 
gether in unity? 

Possibly Dr. Dodson will feel that it 
is an abuse of his article to point out its 
remoter consequences, some of which he 
is very likely not prepared to accept. I am, 
of course, ready to listen to argument con- 
troverting what I have written. My con- 
viction is that he is a better pragmatist 
than his philosophical conscience will 
allow him to admit. Although one of the 
kindest, fairest and most brotherly of 
men, when he argues with a humanist he 
is ready to cast him into the outer dark- 
ness of irreligion. But, actually, if I were 
a poor, forlorn humanist in search of a 
friend, there are few doors at which I 
would knock with more assurance of re- 
ceiving Christian charity and helpfulness 
than that of my honored philosophical 
colleague in St. Louis. 

RicHARD W. Boynton. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, 


For a Tubercular Convalescent 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In response to two appeals in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER made last winter and 
last spring, generous friends have con- 
tributed $1,110.82 for the care of Renato 
Puglisi at the Edward Sanitarium, Naper- 
ville, Ill. This young man, son of Prof. 
Mario Puglisi of Rome, well known to 
Unitarians as leader for many years of a 
liberal religious movement in Italy, came 
to the United States last fall to prepare 
at the Meadville Theological School to 
earry on his father’s work. 

After a few months he was found to 
have tuberculosis in an advanced stage, 
and although he was sent to a sanitarium 
without delay, it was not until he had 
been there for a half year that the at- 
tending physicians gave hope of his re- 
covery. Since June, however, he has 
gained steadily in weight, and his tem- 
perature has remained low. The hope of 
his recovery now is bright, and that there 
is hope at all is almost in the nature of 
a miracle. Mr. Snow, one of the signers 
of this letter, seeing him for the first 
time after the summer vacation, could 
not believe he was the same young man. 
All who have given to the fund for his 
care will feel satisfaction that their gifts 
have helped to bring about so happy a 
result. 

The cost of care at the sanitarium 
being $25 a week, the fund is now nearly 
exhausted and the appeal is made for 
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further contributions to care for the pa- 
tient until his complete recovery. How 
long that will be, it is difficult to say, but 
it is certain to be many months. 
Contributions should be sent to Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, Meadville Theological 
School, 5701 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 
Sypnry B. Snow, 
Francois A. CHRISTIE, 
Louis C, CorNnisH. 


Memory of Mrs. C. G. Ames 


To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


In perusing THE CHRISTIAN ReEGistER of 
September 24, I notice the passing of Mrs. 
Fanny Baker Ames. That sad event 
brought to memory the beginning of my 
struggling life. Forty-nine years ago to- 
day, her beloved husband, Charles Gordon 
Ames, joined in the bonds of matrimony 
Kate Arnold and myself. Twelve years 
after that event (I had not seen Dr. 
Ames in all those years), Dr. Ames con- 
ducted an evening Sunday service at the 
late Spring Garden Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, of which he was the first 
minister. My wife suggested we go hear 
him; after the service, we walked for- 
ward; Dr. Ames approached me, grasped 
my hand. I said, “I guess you do not 
know me.” He replied, ““Oh, yes I do; where 
is that little woman I gave you?” I stepped 
aside, and she ganbieiees his Golden Gift. 

In 1870, I started my life’s career by 
distributing the morning newspaper. I 
delivered a morning paper on Dr. Ames’s 
porch every morning, excepting Sundays, 
was very frequently met by Mrs. Ames 
with a cheerful smile, and on bitter cold 
mornings with a bracing draught of hot 
chocolate, at their home, Wayne and 
Winona Avenues, Germantown. Dr. Ames 
was then minister of the Germantown 
Unitarian Church. 

In association with the late Rev. James 
DeWolf Perry of the Calvary Hpiscopal 
Church, father of James DeWolf Perry, 
Jr., presiding bishop of the W®piscopal 
Church in America, Dr. Ames founded 
the Germantown Dorcas Society, still in 
existence under the name, Germantown 
Relief Society. 

My beloved wife passed to the Great 
Beyond, April 21, 1929. 

Gites S. STAFFORD. 

GERMANTOWN, PENN. 


From a Unitarian in India 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


A devastating flood is now followed by 
famine and distress in many districts. I 
need not tell the story of people living on 
bamboo platforms above the water level, 
of starving families and dire misery; the 
truth would appear to you my exaggera- 
tion, so I refrain. 

Your generosity is often appealed to, 
but misery here abounds. Gifts should be 
sent to Dr. S. M. Bose, Treasurer, Famine 
Fund, Brahmo Samaj, 211 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, who will see that all is 
wisely used without deduction to alleviate 
the misery. 

(Rev.) Maanus C. Ratrrer. 


C/o PostH RESTANTE, 
SHILLONG, 
ASSAM, INDIA, 
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Productive Church Papers 


PEAKING OF CHURCH PAPERS, Dr. 
George Parkin Atwater returns to remind us 
of the “immense amount of free advertising” 

they give to the church and all its works. He says, 
in The Witness, “I would venture the opinion that 
some of the largest voluntary gifts the church has 
ever received have come from readers of the church 
papers.” He is thinking of his own Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. It is true in every church. All min- 
isters know that their most loyal members, most 
generous givers, most useful and successful citi- 
zens, are, all in all, readers and subscribers to the 
church papers. It is certainly true of Unitarians. 

“The papers are invaluable as an aid to the work 
of the national church”, says Dr. Atwater. ‘There 
would be a ‘conspiracy of silence’ that would 
throttle the church were all the papers suddenly to 
suspend publication.” Yet “we seem to be forcing 
them to face the wolf at the door”. The national 
council of the Episcopal Church “owes an immense 
debt to its papers”, and “the papers will immeasur- 
ably reinforce the church if given a chance”. 

A subscription to a church paper is every bit as much an 
offering for the work of the church as is a gift to the missions 
of the church [continues Dr. Atwater]. And it is often a far 
more productive one. If I have to persuade a man by personal 
effort to give to our missions I might better persuade him to 
subscribe to and read a chureh paper, thus enlightening him 
so that he would respond readily to subsequent appeals for 
missions. Therefore the national church can in a measure re- 
pay the church papers for their immense labors for the church 
by providing that a subscription shall have the status of an 
offering and count on the quota. 

Our church needs the strengthening and fortifying of our 
present undertakings more than it needs any further extension 
of feeble efforts. And the wider reading of church papers is 
one of the prerequisites to the strengthening of the interest of 


the congregation. . . . The church papers deserve to be sup- 
ported and esteemed as powerful agents for the church’s good. 
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Mr. Swope Interpreted . 


O PLAN OUR INDUSTRIES on a national — 
| scale, which is what Gerard Swope proposes 
for the cure of unemployment and the stabil- 
ization of our economic life, leads straight to the 
question of ultimate control of the plans. What 
power will be final? 

On this subject we ventured, in the early Spring, 
the opinion that such a united undertaking was 
bound to come at last into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Competing industries could not be counted 
on to do it. Now we find Walter Lippmann carrying 
the idea to its conclusion, and raising the question, 
Do we want to accept as much Federal coercion as 
the Russians have accepted in their “most gigantie 
experiment in centralized control in all human 
history”? 

He would like to see the electrical industry, for 
one, make the experiment in line with Mr. Swope’s 
plan. He warns us that this plan means the control 
of both production and prices. “There is no effec- 
tive escape”, says Mr. Lippmann in The Herald 
Tribune, “from the conclusion that any effective 
plan to stabilize industry would require ultimately 
a Federal control of prices. The hard core of the 
matter is that one cannot have industrial planning 
without a highly centralized control of production 
and of prices. The Swope plan does not say ‘this, 
but to my mind it implies it inescapably. What is 
more, it is, I think, beyond the wit of man to devise 
a system of planned industry which does not 
imply it. 

“Centralized control is of the very essence of 
planning. For how else can ‘a plan’ be put into 
effect? By publishing a plan and then hoping that 
the competing units of industry will be simultane- 
ously inspired to abide by it? That would be sheer 
Utopianism. Planning involves, as Mr. Young so 
clearly pointed out, the ‘voluntary surrender of a 
certain amount of individual freedom by the ma- — 
jority and the ultimate coercion of the minority’.” 


A Beloved American 


HAT IS IT that makes a man beloved? The 

\X/ whole country paid its tribute to Dwight 

Morrow when he died, yet only a very few 

of the millions who mourned and praised him knew 

him in person. They gathered their impression from 

what he did, as reported in the press. One man, an 

intimate of Mr. Morrow’s, Prof. William Adams 

Brown, gives a simple story which explains, while 

it reveals much more than his record of achieve- 
ment. 


Shortly before leaving for Mexico to take up his duties as 
Ambassador [says Dr. Brown], he sent for a friend who had 
made extensive studies of the Mexican situation and asked 
his counsel. “Why, Mr. Morrow’, was the answer, “I cannot 
tell you what you ought to do in Mexico. You will know that 
better than anyone else.’ 

“Well”, said Mr. Morrow, “I don’t know what I ought to 
do with the Mexicans, but there is one thing I can do. I can 
like them.” 

That was Dwight Morrow’s attitude toward everyone he 
met. Men liked him because he liked them. He was in the 
truest and highest sense of that word a democrat, for he be- 


lieved that there was in every man something inherently 
likeable. 
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Declarations in Philadelphia 


T ‘URNING OUR WAY toward Philadelphia, 
we ought to think. What will be the good of 
the biennial conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association? This will be the good: We shall] 
have the wider fellowship that will lift us beyond 
our parochial limits, take us out of our administra- 
tive confinements, refresh our spirits at the shrine 
of one of the bravest and greatest souls who ever 
fought for spiritual progress against unnumbered 
foes, and direct us to say for our day the truth 
that ought to be done for the next step forward 
in this agonizing and confused world. 

What are we going to say on the industrial ques- 
tion and the millions who hunger now that the 
material well-being of the masses has forced upon 
all the churches the necessity of making an article 
of faith out of the economic factor? What about 
peace, the home, theology, relations with other 
churches, our association in the larger fields of 
world liberalism? 

The other day we received a letter about the 
“fundamental policies” of the Unitarian churches. 


The writer raised questions that ought to be con- 
sidered and if possible settled in the Philadelphia 


conference. What are our policies? To define them _ 


and not just mull about them, to put them in opera- 
tion and not merely talk about them, is our duty 
as religious realists. 


Russia’s Religious Revival 


AST WEEK we said the sympathy of American 
[lPvotestantisn for the Russian experiment was 
a fact well expressed in the religious papers of 
this country. In the latest issue of several of these 
journals at hand, there is an illustration of what 
we find with increasing frequency and outspoken- 
ness. It is an article by Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, 
editor of The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
which he has syndicated to the editors of the lead- 
ing Protestant papers throughout the country. 
Dr. Brummitt, a distinguished Methodist, has re- 
turned from Russia, with no illusions about the 
fierceness and unnecessariness of the attack on 
religion. But he thinks the Russian people have 
confused pure religion with the dreadful kind of 
religion the Russian Church imposed upon the 
simple people. There is more religion in these 
critics of religion than even they know, and there 
is something for us to heed as a warning. 
In spite of the aggressive secularism and materialism that 
marks the Russian scene to-day [says Dr. Brummitt], a real 


religious revival is under way. 

The authorities would scornfully deny this. But what are 
the facts? 

Here is a government that could not last a month except 
for its appeal to the idealism of its supporters. Although it is 
aggressively anti-religious, it counts largely on those human 
qualities which for two thousand years haye been associated 
with Christianity—brotherhood, mutual aid, self-denial to the 
point of sacrifice, care for children, the sick, and the aged, 
the welfare of the beloved community, and the like. 

A new generation is training itself and being trained in the 
exercise of these Christian virtues. As the war against hunger 


and disease and ignorance progresses, the young people will 


develop a newly critical intelligence. 

_ Who shall deny that they must one day discover that the re- 
ligion they have been trained to despise and hate was not 
Christianity at all, but a repellent caricature of it? 
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What is to prevent their discovery that the finest expressions 
of communist theory are at their center Christian, or to block 
a related discovery, that these communist virtues were long 
ago bound up in a Person, who in His life on earth was the 
embodiment of brotherhood, service, self-denial, and sacrifice 
even unto death? 

The Russian Church had long forgotten to teach this to the 
people. It could say thee it was rich and increased with goods. 
Its riches and its goods have gone. Some of its sacred places 
have been turned to alien uses, some have been demolished, 
and most of them remain to show how empty a church can 
be when there is no reality in its ceremonial. 

To my mind, Russia’s so-called “war on religion” is at once 
an indictment of the sort of religion that Russia has known, 
and a warning to the churches of the West that they should 
keep themselves from idols, and give themselves to the things 
in religion which are really religious. 


Impersonation of Divinity 


DRAMATIST: has tried to do what we 
may have always believed ought not be done. To 
represent divinity on the stage, in the man- 
ner of numerous playwrights, and most notable of 
ali, the Oberammergau players, is something like 
sacrilege in our eyes, and Don Marquis, who wrote 
“The Dark Hours”, a play on the crucifixion, ex- 
presses our opinion, except in the theological im- 
plications. He says he began with the idea that he 
could present Jesus as a simple historical figure, 
but as he proceeded he found that “you cannot get 
an actor to impersonate divinity. The thing is im- 
possible. I cannot escape the conviction that Jesus 
intended to convey that he was the Son of God in 
a sense special and unique.” So Mr. Marquis 
yielded. One exception may be cited, “The Green 
Pastures”; but this is obviously a negro religious 
folk-drama. The God of it is not at all divinity in 
the Christian sense. 


The Trustees’ Resolution 


ESOLVED: that the trustees of THE CHRIS- 

TIAN REGISTER, at their first meeting [October 

8] held subsequent to their meeting in June, 

1931, deprecate the writing and publication in THE 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER, in the issue of July 23, 1931, 

of the editorial entitled “Universalist Editorial 

Policy”. The editorial in question is in our opinion 

unwarrantable in its criticism of the official news- 
paper of a friendly denomination and its editor. 

The policy of the trustees of THE REGISTER, laid 
down in 1927, and never altered, calls for coopera- 
tion with other liberal movements, less emphasis on 
the personal viewpoint, more emphasis. on repre- 
sentative Unitarian thought, and editorial dignity 
akin to that of the pulpit. The feeling was ex- 
pressed by the trustees in 1927 that the paper 
should not seek to create controversial issues, nor 
to attack in an aggressive spirit. 

We therefore wish, officially, to apologize to the 
editor of The Christian Leader. 

And be it further Resolved, that a copy of the 
above be published in the next edition of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER; also, that a copy be sent to 
the Administrative Council and to the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, and, that a 
copy be sent to the editor of The Christian Leader 
for publication, 
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The Virtue of Book-Lending 


Lending books is a science, an art, a dissipation, an incurable vice, 
a luxury, a self-discipline in tolerance unequaled among all the forms of 
sacrifice. If you can cheerfully yield to the blandishments of your best 
friend, hand him a cherished volume enveloped in his protestations that 
he will return it in a week when experience justifies you in the conviction 
that he will never return it, then you have conquered your soul. Chastened 
and perfected, you can serve a term in the Atlanta jail for contempt of 
court and come out of it as fresh as a daisy. 

—Tuomas L. Masson, in Boston Evening Transcript. 


Professor Brightman’s God 


Tue FINDING or Gop. By Hdgar Sheffield 
Brightman. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

This book sets forth with charm and 
directness some implications of the doc- 
trine that Brightman championed in The 
Problem of God. Whether one agrees with 
him or not, and this reviewer does not, 
his book is stimulating because of its 
passionate earnestness, and its demand 
that we rid ourselves of wishful thinking 
and face the stern facts of experience. 
Brightman has revolted from the pious 
pretence that all is well with the world. 
God must be good or he is not God. But a 
good God cannot be responsible for the 
fearfulness of evil that brings such tor- 
turing misery. His solution of this age- 
old problem is set forth in his earlier book 
and is repeated in summary in this. Some 
of the criticisms that the doctrine has 
called forth since the publication of the 
previous book are answered. He believes 
that God is limited by the wills of beings 
whom he has created free, and also by 
“The Given”. This “Given” is not something 
external to God, but is that in his own 
nature which he is moulding into value. 
He controls it in the sense that he can 
secure an outcome of good from every 
experience. This battling God who is sure 
of victory is found by revelation, by rea- 
son, by moral loyalty and religious ex- 
perience. He is a God of patience, of the 
mystery that is holiness, perfectly good 
in his will and powerful enough to se- 
cure the final triumph of goodness in the 
universe. A book that will be profitable 
for laymen and ministers alike. T. H.B. 


Jesus 


A Lirp or Jusus. By Basil Mathews, New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc, $3.06. 

This delightful book is the result of 
fifteen years of study, during which, the 
author says, “I have lived for months at 
a time and traveled one year after an- 
other in the land where Jesus lived and 
have followed the tracks along which he 
walked in Palestine. I have tried through 
these years to feel and think my way into 
the life that he lived, the truth that he 
taught, and, most of all, what he himself 
was in relation to the life of the people 
under the Roman Empire in his day.” 

Naturally, all modern portrayals of the 
eareer of Jesus will vary in content and 


characterization according to the critical 
rigor or laxity of the author’s valuation 
of the sources, especially by acceptance 
or rejection of the Fourth Gospel as his- 
torically valued in its record of events and 
of the thought of the man of Nazareth. 
Since the present book makes a large use 
of the Fourth Gospel and of elements in 
the Synoptics that waken critical doubt, 
it will be, so far forth, disappointing to 
many of its readers. Even so, the disap- 
pointed will share in the delight which the 
book affords, for surely no other work 
gives such aid to the imaginative realiza- 
tion of the conditions of life in Palestine, 
and the relation of scene, usage, incident 
to the career of Jesus. Even those who 
limit attention to pages which rest on un- 
questioned Synoptic passages will have 
keen enjoyment of the vitalizing art with 
which the material is presented. The de- 
scription of the youthful years in Naza- 
reth in Chapters IV and V, or XII, XIII, 
and the intervening story of the journey 
to the Passover Feast in Jerusalem create 
in the reader a sense of close intimacy 
with Palestinian life, a rare joy in the 
historical art of this modern author, and 
fresh discoveries of meaning in many a 
recorded saying of Jesus. A work of such 
remarkable interest will surely kindle all 
readers; and, employed by teachers, will 
vitalize instruction in church schools. It 
is embellished by many excellent photo- 
graphs and two plates in color by Holman 
Hunt here published for the first time. 
F, A. 0. 


Politics of Yesterday 


JACOBIN AND JUNTO: OR HWARLY AMBRICAN 
POLITICS AS VIEWED IN TH® DIARY OF DR, 
NATHANIEL AMES. 1758-1822. By Oharles 
Warren. Oambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. 


In his latest work, the historian of the 
Supreme Court paints a striking picture 
of New England life during what John 
Fiske called, “the critical period of Ameri- 
ean history’. For the author, the diary of 
Nathaniel Ames was a veritable “find”. 
During the last third of the eighteenth 
century and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth, he lived in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts. The leading doctor in the town, he 
was a vigorous personality, an omnivorous 
reader, a progressive thinker, an intense 
partisan, expressing his views in language 
as outspoken as it was pungent. The exact 
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opposite of his brother, Fisher Ames, he 


was a thorough radical, a violent anti- 
federalist, a lover of France and hater of 
England, regarding lawyers and politicians 
with especial loathing. His comments upon 


current events, terse, biting, often vit- 


riolic, Mr. Warren uses aS a peg upon 
which to hang a political history of New 
England in the stirring times subsequent 
to the Revolution down to and after the 
war of 1812. 

It was a day when Americans took 
their politics hard. Partisanship was rife. 
The future of the republic was by no 
means secure. In Massachusetts, so deep- 
seated was antagonism to the adminis- 
tration in power that secession from the 
union was seriously considered. Dominated 
by the Federalists and the Essex Junto, 
the governor and legislature pursued a 
course which came near to treason. How 
the partisan feeling of the period colored 
the life of the people, influencing home 
and church, proving an influential factor 
in one murder trial, while responsible for 
another slaying, utilizing even a funeral 
as an opportunity for the expression of 
political opinions, this book shows with 
force and humor, the many instances re- 
corded bearing eloquent witness to the 
thoroughness of the author’s research 
through sermons, pamphlets, and news- 
papers of the period. Although not with- 
out bias, it is both interesting reading, 
and a valuable contribution to a time in 
our national history little known or 
understood. A. R. H. 


The Fourth Gospel 


THe FourtH GOSPEL AND THE LIFE OF To- 
DAY. By Mary Bly Lyman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A book that is needed and that deserves 
a wide reading. It is written for those 
puzzled people who find in the Gospel of 
St. John much that they love, but who 
are repelled by its crude supernaturalism, 
its occasional narrowness of spirit, and 
the evident fact that the discourses that 
purport to come from the lips of Jesus 
cannot be genuine. The Gospel reflects the 
experience of a cultivated Christian 
mystic who wrote in Ephesus in the early 
days of the second century. His religion 
is a fusion of the intellectual, mystical 
and ethical aspects of religion into a 
single whole. The treatment of these vari- 
ous aspects in the book before us is 
adequate, expressed in language so clear 
and untechnical that it can be readily 
followed by the ordinary reader. The 
tendency in our day, the author thinks, 
is to separate these aspects of our ex- 
perience. As a result, we have a frag- 
mentary and incomplete religion. The 
Fourth Gospel is the record of a stimulat- 
ing example of a religion that does full 
justice to every side of our spiritual life. 

T. H. B. 


Prophets, Then and Now 
THE PROPHETIC MInNIstTRY. By Francis J. 
McOonnell. 
$2.00. 
Bishop McConnell’s style makes hard 
reading. To get the full meaning of his 
sentences you must pay close attention, 


New York: The Abingdon Press. — 
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fully weighing almost every word. 
the result is worth the effort. What- 
he writes is meaty, original, widely 
suggestive. In his latest volume, we have 
this distinguished religious leader at his 
best. These lectures on preaching, given 
at Yale, last year, on the Beecher Founda- 
tion, are rich in mellow wisdom. They 
reveal great thinking expressed in words 
notable for their freshness, often lightened 
by a humor which loses nothing by its 
subtilty. 

The entire course deals with the func- 
tion of the prophet in modern life, as 
exemplified in the life and work of the 
prophets of the Old Testament. The whole 
work is essentially forward-looking. While 
there are ample evidences of a knowledge 
of the Bible as searching as it is scholarly, 
the author’s central purpose is to prove 
the need for the spirit of Amos and Isaiah, 
and their fellow seers, in the church of 
to-day. The diagnosis of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the relation to it of organized 
Christianity is comprehensive, candid, and 
timely. Not only theological students, but 
ministers and laymen between the covers 
of this book will find profitable reading. 
A. RB. H, 


Biblical Archaeology 


_ UR oF THE CHALDEES. By ©. Leonard 
Woolley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


The author is director of the joint ex- 
pedition of the British Museum and the 
Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania -to Mesopotamia. The book is a 
popular and extremely interesting account 
of the excavations and discoveries at Ur 
of the Chaldees, and an attempt to re- 


_ create the history and civilization of the 


people whose record is buried under the 
dust of ages. It stirs the imagination to 
accompany the author in his work and 


- come upon objects which reveal the hidden 
life of the oldest known civilization upon 


the earth, antedating Hgypt’s dynasties. 
The history is traced from a period before 


_ 3000 B.c. to the days of Belshazzar and 


Cyrus, King of Persia, the latter recon- 


structing the ruined buildings of Ur, re- 
minding Bible readers of his proclama- 


tion concerning Jerusalem, another of his 
conquered cities, as quoted by the author: 
“The Lord God of Heaven hath given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth; and he 
hath charged me to build him an house 
at Jerusalem, which is in Judah.” The 
action of Cyrus at Jerusalem appears in 
the light of this history as a mere incident 


- in his policy of conciliating subject races. 


In various ways this book helps to link 
the Bible history to contemporaneous and 
earlier events in lands beyond Palestine. 
From royal tombs, household utensils, re- 
constructed buildings, objects of art, busi- 


- ness records of the temples, royal monu- 


? 


S) ganization. 


ments, ete., the author sketches the out- 


lines of the history of that ancient people, 


and enables us to imagine their way of 
life, customs and habits, ideas and or- 
Bible readers are familiar 
with Ur of the Chaldees as the early home 
of Abraham. The author reconstructs for 
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us the very home in which he may have 
lived. There is also the strongest evidence 
of a widespread flood in the Mesopotamian 
valley in a deposit of eight feet of solid 
clay found deep down in the broken ruins 
round about the high-walled city of Ur, 
beneath which again the excavators found 
still more ruins, evidence of a life which 
had been interrupted by the flood. Memo- 
ries of this flood lived on in the legends 
of the Sumerian people and doubtless in- 
spired the Bible story of the Flood. It is 
inferred from the evidence of the ruins 
that this earliest known civilized people, 
the Sumerians, came from the highlands 
of Persia. Their lofty temples and palaces, 
with terraced gardens, were probably an 
attempt to recreate the familiar scenes 
of the homeland in a strange, flat, and 
treeless country. This book, which is well 
illustrated, is not only a fascinating ac- 
count of a very important achievement, 
but it will help the reader to take an in- 
telligent interest in all that he may read 
of the further discoveries of the expedi- 
tion. ¥F, J. G. 


Founders 


FOUNDERS OF GRHAT RELIGIONS. By Millar 
Burrows. New York: Oharles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Admirably done. The sketches are brief 
and the treatment popular. We are given 
the results of the work that scholars have 
been doing for many years in comparative 
religion without discussion of disputed 
points. The author has shown such skill 
in the selection and arrangement of his 
material that a clear picture emerges in 
each case, not only of the personality of 
the founder but of the salient features of 
the religion to which his experience gave 
rise. The author has no theory that he is 
seeking to establish; and the treatment 
is singularly free from bias. There are 
sketches of Lao-Tze, the founder of 
Taoism and of Confucius. India is repre- 
sented by Buddha, Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism, and Nanak, the contemporary 
of Martin Luther who founded Sikhism; 
Zoroaster, Moses, Mohammed, and Jesus 
are the others who are included. This 


book, enriched as it is by a brief but- 


valuable bibliography, is an admirable in- 
troduction to the study of the world reli- 
gions. TE. Bs 


Army Medicine 

A History of THH MpicaAL DmPARTMENT 
or THH UniTEeD Statms ARMY. By Oolonel P. UM. 
Ashburn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 

Colonel Ashburn tells a story of real 
achievement with candor and accuracy, in 
a most engaging style. In his hands what 
might easily be a dry-as-dust chronicle 
becomes, if not as “thrilling as a detective 
story”, more enjoyable than half the 
novels one comes across. It is of particular 
value, of course, to those interested in 
medicine or public health; but many 
others will find it worth reading. The 
early chapters, dealing with the medical 
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service in the Revolutionary and Civil 
War periods, are recommended to anyone 
who thinks that war in “the good old 
days” was rather a gallant and romantic 
thing; they show it realistically. The book 
as a whole might almost be used by a 
class in composition as an example of 
excellent writing. E, A. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Witt AMERICA Becomn CaTHoLic? By John 
F, Moore. New York: Harper and Bros. $2.00. 

The answer, as may perhaps be ex- 
pected, is No. But the negative is by no 
means dogmatic or biased. The quotations, 
both statistical and otherwise, are almost 
wholly from Catholic sources; and one is 
impressed with the thoroughgoing catho- 
licity of the (Protestant) author. For one 
who wishes to be intelligently informed 
as to the standing of Catholicism in this 
country, the book is highly commended. 

Te Aus 


ON THE BANKS OF THE QUINOBEQUIN. By 
Florence A. Houdelette and Agnes Arey. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $3.00. 


The sub-title of this book, “Traditions 
and Tales of Old New England”, is rather 
misleading, suggesting, as it does, ma- 
terial of historical interest. Instead, the 
“tales” are the personal reminiscences of 
a mother and daughter, brought up to the 
present time. To be sure, the first chapters 
do go back to the early settlements on 
the banks of the Quinobequin, or Charles 
River, but they do not contribute very 
much to the store of knowledge of that 
period. The purpose of the story is to pro- 
vide a background for the many poems 
Miss Houdelette has written. These vary 
greatly in subject matter and in form. 
Miss Arey in her foreword calls them 
“heartening, wholesome, and inspiring to 
stimulate a sense of appreciation, of the 
beauties of Nature, the stability of Man- 
kind, and the greatness of God”. Many 
have been printed in The Christian 
Science Monitor. I cannot think that the 
book will appeal to the modern generation 
—it is far too naive and banal. But it 
should bring hours of pleasure to those 
no longer actively concerned with these 
troubled times and who like to call to 
mind the simple joys of an earlier day. 

H. M.P. 


Know Your Bisup. $1.00. 

Fifteen hundred questions on the Bible. 
But why clutter up one’s mind with the 
answers to such questions as “What verse 
in the Bible contains all the letters of the 
alphabet except J?” or “Who was Shimei?’”’ 


Go Tint You Guxss. $1.00. 

A series of games or guessing contests 
about the Bible. They would probably 
serve a useful purpose in an evening of 


“stunts”. Founded on a literal interpreta- 
tion of all the Bible accounts. 
All the above by Amos R. Wells. Boston; 
W. A. Wilde Company. 
E. F. 
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Views of Religious Education 
We are finding the principles 
. EDWIN FAIRLEY | 


and religious, all is not well. Both seem 

to be in need of a new philosophy. In 
a recent article in The Christian Century 
Prof. George H. Betts says something like 
this and goes on to show what directions 
religious education must take if it is to 
formulate a new philosophy. But first he 
reminds us that for the church at large, 
and surely for the Unitarian churches, 
the revivalistic method has been aban- 
doned and the educational method has 
taken its place. It is not yet a century 
since Dr. Bushnell published his Christian 
Nurture, a book which sharply challenged 
the old revivalistic philosophy, and main- 
tained the thesis that human nature was 
not essentially evil, and that what was 
needed was not a cataclysmic conversion, 
but a careful training of the young in 
order to build up the church. This, one of 
the influential utterances of the nine- 
teenth century, has been accepted as 
gospel by most of the religious forces of 
the country, or at least those which foster 
intelligence. We have given our theoretical 
ndherence to this thesis, and in the last 
twenty-five years at least have set our- 
selves manfully to the task of religious 
nurture, 

But apparently we have not quite solved 
the problem. According to Dr. Betts the 
curve of interest in religious education 
has ceased to rise and may even now be 
going down. Meantime the church is not 
gaining in membership as it ought to do, 
and in some cases is even diminishing. 
Some authorities say that only one young 
person out of four is receiving any sys- 
tematic instruction by the church. Further- 
more, the church has not made any con- 
spicuous success in solving the problems 
of modern life. We have not got rid of 
war. We have not banished race prejudice. 
And we have by no means solved the prob- 
lems of industrialism. No one will hold the 
church entirely responsible for these fail- 
ures, but the church must share in the 
responsibility. 

If we are to solve the problems of the 
world we might as well face them frankly 
and inquire what the philosophy of reli- 
gious education must be if a satisfactory 
solution is to be attained. Religion meets 
the basic needs of mankind if it provides 
“reassurance, comfort, consolation, inte- 
gration of personality in a world that is 
full of trouble and in a universe that is 
terrifying and altogether too big for him” ; 
a code of life which will lead to the best 
life possible for the individual and for 
society, and a motivation to carry this 
code into full effect. 

This gives us the key to our philosophy of 
religious eduction. We must teach and prac- 
tice (“Aye, there’s the rub!’’) a religion 
which shall put us in harmony with the 
universe. Surely, we of the liberal churches 
are in a position to do this. We are not 
afraid of what the universe may do to us, 
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for we see that we are in harmony with 
the progressive elements in that universe, 
we are finding out everywhere more about 
it, and we are everywhere coming to see 
that our own human personalities are 
perhaps, in possibilities, the finest product 
of the universe. Light years, blazing 
planets, immeasurable suns are but as 
nothing compared to the intelligence of 
man. “In the foremost files of time’, we 
can point to the fact that the universe has 
produced us, and if we can go no further, 
we can at least rest back in the thought 
that a universe which has done that, can- 
not be altogether terrifying. 

Another factor which will enter into our 
philosophy of religious education will be 
the formulation of a code, or the discovery 
of a spirit which will lead to the best 
possible life for us all. Here the great 
teachers of religion may well be listened 
to. Jesus with his great law of love may 
easily rank with the best of them. Gandhi 
in our own day with his simple code of 
non-resistance, and his inner life of medi- 
tation may well point the way. And it is 
for us as religious leaders to put into 
practice the codes we already have, and 
to do our best to extend the application 
of these codes to regions where they have 
not yet been applied. War, industry, race, 
—all these need religion. Can we apply it? 

Finally, we need motivation. If we can 
say, “It is the will of God that these 
things be’, happy are we. But if we can- 
not, do we of the liberal churches lose all 
motivation? Perish the thought! What 
greater motivation do we need than the 
fact that the experience of the race is 
proving again and again that love and 
non-violence are the only true weapons, 
that nothing is settled until it is settled 
in accordance with right principles. We 
are finding the principles. The idealist al- 
ways leads. Soon the practical man comes 
trotting after. 

This, then, is the direction our new phi- 
losophy of religious education will take. 
Liberal religion will provide a confidence 
in the universe, a living code, a motive 
for action. Then will it be vital, influential, 
successful. 


Rev. Gordon Kent Inducted 


The first service after vacation, Sep- 
tember 6, in the church at Sioux City, 
Towa, began with the induction into the 
pulpit of Rey. Gordon Kent. During the 
singing of the processional the trustees 
escorted the new minister to the pulpit. 
The charge to the minister was given, and 
the privileges of the pulpit conferred, by 
R. L. Kitch, president of the board of 
trustees. The minister responded with his 
pledge to the congregation, and during 
the singing of another hymn the trustees 
returned to their seats. It made an appro- 
priate beginning for the church year as 
well as for the service of the new minister. 


The Fellowship Committee 


An Explanation 


The question has arisen as to why the 
names of applicants for fellowship who 
have had their probationary certificate 
for almost a year do not appear in the 
recently published list of ministers in the 
Year Book for 1931-82. Perhaps one or 
two typical cases will best explain the 
situation. 

(1) An application reached the secre 
tary’s office May 23, 1981. The last meet- 
ing of the Fellowship Committee before 
the vacation period occurred on May 18, 
1931. The next meeting was scheduled for 
October 21st. Before this application 
could be passed upon it was necessary to 
secure replies from a number of refer- 
ences. By the time these replies were in, 
the vacation season was upon us and the 
Committee scattered; hence, a_ special 
meeting, even if it had been deemed wise, 
would have been impossible, since the 
secretary was the only member of the 
Committee within reach during this period. 

(2) A considerable number received 
their probationary certificates about the 
middle of October, 1930. The by-laws 
governing the Fellowship Committee pro- 
vide that the secretary may issue a final 
certificate any time after six months from 
the date of thy granting of the probation- 
ary certificate, but that no one shall have 
the right to claim such a final certificate 
until the expiration of the probationary — 
year; and further, no one shall be entitled 
to claim the insertion of his name in the 
list of Unitarian ministers until after 
being settled in a Unitarian parish or in 
some other regular denominational em- 
ployment for at least one year. 

Owing to the considerable number of 
men who come to us, but after a com- 
paratively brief time for one reason or 
another decide to seek other fields of sery- 
ice, the Committee has found it wise to 
delay the final certificates until the year 
has passed or longer if no satisfactory 
settlement has been found. This, it will 
be noted, is according to the provision in 
the by-laws. It is a part of the pro- 
gram to keep the ministerial roster as 
active as possible and to prevent the 
granting of fellowship to those who for 
various reasons finally decide to enter 
other fields. We believe that this works 
no hardship upon the fellowship; indeed, 
it attempts to accomplish the object for 
Which the probationary period was in- 
corporated in the by-laws. 

GEORGE F, PATTERSON, 


Secretary of the Fellowship Committee. 


Omit Ministerial Union Meeting 


The October meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, on account of the proximity of the 
Biennial Conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Philadelphia, Pa., 
will be omitted. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Mrs. Charles W. 
Pickering, Jr., who died July 22, left 
$5,000 to the First Unitarian Church for 
its endowment fund. 


HE aim of the Unitarian Student 
Committee in this its third year of 
4 activity with official headquarters at 

Beacon St., Boston, is to continue its 
program of assisting the Unitarian church 
_ to come into closer relationship with the 

ny individual college students who are 

| avon Unitarian and the many more 
who are interested in liberal thought with- 
out church connection. 
i The Billings Lecture plan is a most effec- 
tive means of bringing this about. One 
| thousand dollars of the American Unita- 
‘rian Association’s Fund for the purpose of 
| sending visiting lecturers to colleges and 
| universities to spread the Unitarian mes- 
| sage is at the disposal of the Student Com- 
“mittee. This year speakers, both Unita- 
| rian ministers and laymen, will visit many 
colleges in all parts of the country. They 

will speak from the church pulpits, at 
eollege chapel and vesper services, will 
‘meet with groups of students for informal 
talks and discussions, and wherever the 
occasion arises will hold consultation 
hours with individuals. A list of the lec- 
turers is available for any college church 
or committee on chapel arrangements for 
a college. At the request of the Ann Arbor 
Unitarian church, Rey. John H. Dietrich 
_of Minneapolis will visit them October 25. 
| Negotiations are under way for Professor 
Max Otto of the University of Wisconsin 
_to visit in the Middle West, and for 
numerous other speakers, which can be 

published shortly. 
The same number of Intercollegiate Con- 
ferences will be held this year as last. The 
California one will be in Southern Cali- 
fornia, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
E. Burdette Backus who has so efficiently 
‘taken charge of past conferences. There 
will be a New England conference, a con- 
‘ference for the Middle Atlantic district, 
and in May the Boat Conference on the 
“Ohio River. 
' Another desirable project which the 
Committee would like to help to bring 
about is more summer preaching in Uni- 
_yersity centers. This past summer they 

combined with the Berkeley, Calif., church 
| to finance six Sundays of summer preach- 

‘ing by Dr. George R. Dodson. The result 
in mere statistics is shown in the church 
attendance record which rose steadily 

from 170 to 215. Next summer it is hoped 
| that more places can try out this im- 
portant project. 
|. The Committee has a large mailing list 
of Unitarian students. To them they in- 
tend to send occasionally Unitarian litera- 
re which will be of especial interest. In 

s connection, the Committee recom- 
le certain pamphlets to be dis- 
ted at the Unitarian booth at the 
States Exposition and at the 
n’s Exhibit at the Hotel Astor in 
rock City. The Y. P. R. U. News is 

regularly to a list of students. 

t the Biennial Conference in Phila- 
a, there will be a dinner for College 
ministers, presided over by Dr. 
s H. Billings of Salem, a member of 
nt Committee. At this time there 
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Program of the Unitarian Student Committee 
SARA COMINS 


will be short addresses by three different 
men on student problems, and then 
discussion. 

There will be further work of a dis- 
tinctly local nature. In Philadelphia, at 
the time of the Conference, the Alliance 
Committee on College Centers will enter- 
tain at dinner a number of students from 
the four colleges in and near the city, 
giving them a chance to meet one another 
and to meet the two Unitarian ministers. 
After dinner, all will attend the evening 
meeting of the conference to hear Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes and Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy talk on “The Individual and Re- 


ligion” and “The Individual and the 
Church”. 
In Boston the Town and Gown Club 


will be run under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Student Committee. This social or- 
ganization has been carried on for a num- 
ber of years by the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union with the support of the Lay- 
men’s League. The purpose of the club is 
to bring together students from the vyari- 
ous colleges to meet one another and other 
Boston young people from the young 
people’s societies. This strengthens their 
bonds of interest in Unitarians, and many 
times leads to further interest in the 
church. The Chairman will be a college 
student, and the committee will be made 
up of representatives from the different 
colleges. The program will consist chiefly 
of a dance once a month, probably, as last 
year, in the Parish Hall of Arlington 
Street Church. 


The student activities in Boston will 
be referred in a large degree to a council 
of college representatives, to be appointed 
by the Unitarian Student Committee. This 
council will tie in very closely with the 
Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U.-so 
that there will be a unity in the young 
people’s program in general. An important 
“feature of the work will be the bringing 
together in pleasant social relations our 
students who are living away from home 
and the church people of the community 
who can do so much to make them feel 
that the Unitarian church is a home, as 
well as a place of worship and a forum 
of discussion. 

As executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee, I shall do some traveling during 
the winter to various colleges. Immediately 
after the Philadelphia Conference I expect 
to spend several weeks in the New York 
and Middle Atlantic district, in prepara- 
tion for the Intercollegiate Conference. 


Alliance Luncheon, Philadelphia 


Alliance members are reminded of the 
General Alliance luncheon to be held in 
Philadelphia, in connection with the Bi- 
ennial Conference, Wednesday, October 
21, at one o’clock. Tickets for the lunch- 
eon, also further details, may be secured 
at the Conference Headquarters, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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With College Students 


The College Year is starting again. Our 
churches in college communities are once 
more turning their thoughts to the young 
men and women who will be their neigh- 
bors during the next nine months. The 
Student Office at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, is preparing to help as much as it 
can in introducing the church people and 
these young college people to one another. 
So once more the plea goes out to churches 
and individuals to notify the ministers 
of all the boys and girls who are going 
away from home into these college com- 
munities. 

In order that the churches may give due 
publicity to their activities through no- 
tices in the college papers and by means 
of posters and advertisements on college 
bulletin boards, the committee on College 
Centers of the Alliance is helping finan- 
cially certain churches. In some instances 
the entire sum is devoted by the minister 
to advertising services and forums, and 
in other cases it is used to pay the salary 
of a student assistant who gives his time 
to looking up Unitarian and other inter- 
ested students, arranging young people’s 
meetings, and helping to make the church 
a center of interest to them. 

At the Biennial Conference in Phila- 
delphia, the College Centers Committee 
will arrange a dinner for a few students 
from each of the colleges near the city. 
At this time they will have an opportunity 
to get acquainted with one another, as 
fellow Unitarians, meet some of the 
ehurch people of Philadelphia, and ‘hen 
go to hear John Haynes. Holmes and 
Vivian Pomeroy speak on “The Indi- 
vidual and Religion” and “The Individual 
and the Church”. 


Alliance Meetings 


Important Dates 


Thursday, October 15, at 2 P.m., the 
New England Associate Alliance meets at 
Andover, N.H. The speakers will be:. Miss 
Louise Brown, ‘Increase in Alliance Mem- 
bership’; Rey. Everett M. Baker, 
“Russia”. At 7 P.M. Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe will speak on “Communion with 
God”. A collection will be taken for 
Proctor Academy. 

At 12.30 P.m., a box luncheon. Coffee 
will be served by the Hostess Branch. At 
6 p.M., an eyening meal will be served at 
Cary House, Proctor Academy. The charge 
will be 50 cents per person. 

The auto route is by way of the Daniel 
Webster Highway: Nashua, Manchester, 
Concord, Franklin, Andover. The distance 
from Boston is about 102 miles. 

On November 2, at 10.80 a.m., the Mon- 
day Conference will be held at Hale 
Chapel, First Church in Boston, 64 Marl- 
boro Street, corner of Berkeley Street. 
The speaker will be Rev. George F. Patter- 
son, D.D. He will speak on “Denomina- 
tional Responsibilities’’. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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Same World, But Where is the Morale? 
Aroostook Conference Hears the Answer 


Edward H. Cotton stirs a large gathering with 
an address for these times 


PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 


HE eighteenth semi-annual meeting 

of the Aroostook County Association 

of Religious Liberals was held at 
the Presque Isle Unitarian church on 
Sunday, October 4, with the largest at- 
tendance in years. Forty-one persons came 
from the Houlton Unitarian church, seven- 
teen from the Universalist church of Oak- 
field, twenty-one from the Universalist 
ehureh of Caribou, four from the Fort 
Fairfield Unitarian church, and twenty- 
three from the Presque Isle Unitarian 
ehurch. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton of the Second 
Congregational Church of Marblehead, 
Mass., who was the speaker for the day, 
in the morning delivered an address on 
“The Necessity of Morale’. 

“What the world needs to-day is re- 
stored morale’, he said. “It is the same 
world it was in 1929, when everybody 
was happy and prosperous; we have the 
same leaders, the same resources, the 
same amount of energy and ability. We 
probably have more and better resources 
because depression has meant more effi- 
ciency and harder work from the ranks 
of labor fearful of losing its job, to the 
intricate. structure of great organizations 
where economies have had to be prac- 
ticed and stricter efficiency applied. 


What is the matter? Morale has 
broken down. 
“Leaders in 1929 of unquestioned 


skill, courage and confidence are not 
displaying those qualities to-day. They 
are hesitating and timid. For instance, 
a certain concern showed a profit every 
month for the thirty-five years of its 
existence. Last March the head of the 
company fell into a panic, lost his 
morale, discharged fifty per cent. of his 
employees, cancelled all his advertising, 
and suspended all progressive plans. A 
certain advertising agency ran eleven 
years gaining steadily. A few months 
ago the president examined the books, 
found a set-back for that month, lost. 
his confidence, and destroyed the iden- 
tity of his fine little business forever 
by merging with a large competitor. 
In twenty-two years $420,000,000 was 
put into the stock of a certain refining 
company. To-day that stock is practi- 
eally worthless owing almost wholly 
to depreciation of the personal equa- 
tion. 

“Vast amounts of capital are simply 
being hoarded up, awaiting exchange 
of public fear for public confidence. 
Good times will inevitably return; but 
not until we cancel these foolish fears. 

“One of the outstanding enemies of 


restored morale in this country is 
crime. Americans spend more, far 
more, for cigarettes and cosmetics 


than they do for education and reli- 
gion; more for candy than for books; 
more for motion pictures than for 


charity. How much do you suppose it 
cost to maintain crime in this country 
last year? It cost a billion dollars—more 
than the cost of maintaining the major 
departments of the Government. This is 
the testimony of the recently published 
Wickersham report. 

“I know of no influence that will do 
more to restore morale and set this 
country well along the road to prosperity 
than the use of a workable, every-day 
religion. The longer I live the more con- 
vinced I become that every man and 
woman and child needs a faith which can 
be applied to every-day needs. They need 
it to explain the enigma of life. They need 
it to keep them steady in days of distress, 
deep sorrow, and loss. We often come in 
contact with persons who do not seem 
to have what we may eall a religious 
consciousness ; that is, while they may be 
good citizens, even church attendants, 
they do not have a practical religion, one 
that stands by them in time of trouble 
and despair. 

“One of the most remarkable features 
of this depression is the fact that reli- 
gion has shown an amazing quality of 
stability and endurance. Four thousand 
banks have closed their doors; 35,000 
business concerns have failed. To be sure, 


Team work 
(2 wordless editorial) 


This ‘wordless editorial’ appears in the 
calendar of the First Unitarian Church of 
Alameda, Calif. “We have found the use of 
such pictures”, writes Rev. N. Hill Nesbitt, 
minister of the church, “quite effective in 
securing increased attention to our efforts to 
obtain greater cooperation on the part of our 
members.” The idea has attracted favorable 
comment, 


| 
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some churches have suspended, and a few 
denominational forward movements been 
curtailed; but, by and large, religion has 
carried on with an astonishing persist- 
ence and morale. 

“T was interested to read yesterday in - 
one of your local papers one of the best 
arguments I have seen for the foolishness 
of this continued depression, and one of 
the best incentives for restored morale. 
A speaker at the Houlton Rotary Club, 
Norris Estabrook, explained graphically 
that the town had a yearly payroll of 
more than a million and a half dollars. 
He mentioned also several other sources 
of personal revenue; showing by com- 
parison that the hand of prosperity is 
held out, and only needs the grasping. The 
use of common sense and applied religion 
will guarantee us such an age of pros-_ 
perity and happiness as the world has 
not yet seen.” 

At the close of the morning service a 
picnic luncheon was served in the church 
dining-room and immediately after a 
short business session took place, presided 
over by James H. Holden of the Oakfield 
church and president of the Association. 
It was voted that the annual meeting 
be held with the Unitarian church in 
Houlton on the first Sunday in June. A 
rising vote of thanks was given the 
Presque Isle church for its fine hospitality. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Cotton spoke on 
“The Liberal Heritage’. 


New Mission in Chicago 


Rey. Oswald E. Helsing, who has 
served Unitarian churches in St. Cloud, 
Minn., Underwood, Minn., and Hum- 
boldt, Ia., has removed to Chicago 
where he has started a Unitarian mis- 
sion with a view of founding a church 
on the northwest side of Chicago. In 
a letter to THE Re@IsTeR he says in 
part: 

“My method here is to go from house 
to house in the district chosen and 
make a religious survey. This gives 
me the religious color of different 
neighborhoods and will enable me 
when time comes to select the place for 


a mission hall, which will be an empty © 


store, which I will fit out for the 
purpose. 
“But then the canvass will also yield 


me other and more important returns, — 


since I meet every once in a while 
liberal parties, to whom I explain my 
purpose of founding a mission and 
church, and of getting their children to 
my chureh school. 

““Me Church of the Brotherhood’ 
will be the name. 

“A saying of General William Booth, 
the founder of the Salvation Army 
was: ‘When everything is dark for you, 
attack!’ It is the memory of the old 
man, speaking with eyes flashing, that 
still enables me to conquer my own 
heart and go to it alone. 

“T should appreciate very much a 


small notice of our mission here with — 


information that some gifts for it 
could be sent to Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference, who will be in touch 
with me and my work.” 


(al 
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biennial conference, 
was the first of all existing churches in 


- America to take the Unitarian name. 
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delphia, which is to entertain the 
October 19-22, 


‘The church was organized in 1796 under 


: the influence and guidance of Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, who came to America in 1794 


after a distinguished career in England. 
He was recognized as an eminent scientist 
and a champion of religious and political 
liberty. He settled in Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania. In 1796 he was invited by 


_a little company of people to come to 


Philadelphia and deliver a course of lec- 
tures on “The Hyidence of Revealed Reli- 
gion’. These lectures were enthusiasti- 


cally received and Dr. Priestley was in- 


vited to form a church and become the 
minister. He declined the invitation but 


he assisted in organizing a church and 


in shaping its policy. On June 12, 1796, 


} twenty Englishmen, nearly all of them 


young men, definitely established the 
church with Priestley as one of its lay 


- members. The archives of the church con- 


tain letters, manuscripts and addresses of 
Dr. Priestley, and first editions of his 
works, 

“The First Society of Unitarian Chris- 
tians”, as the church was originally 
named, was strong in purpose, but small 
both in numbers and material resources. 
Services were first held in a building of 
the University of Pennsylvania on North 
Fourth Street, and then in Carpenters’ 
Hall, but as public opinion was unfriendly 
to the Society, the Carpenters’ Company 
requested discontinuance of meetings in 
that place. Quarters were then rented in 
three other locations successively; from 
at least one of these the disapproval of 
a property-owner compelled a move. 

In spite of its unpopularity, the Society 
increased in strength, and in 1813 a small 
brick building seating about two hundred 
and fifty persons was erected at the north- 
east corner of Tenth and Locust Streets. 
Until 1825 lay preachers conducted the 
meetings of the Society. The chief of these 
lay preachers were John Vaughan, Ralph 
Eddowes and James Taylor. Thus, for 
twenty-nine years it was wholly a lay- 
men’s chureh. After this uncommon ex- 
perience, it called to the pastorate in 1825 
a young Boston minister, Rev. William 
Henry Furness, who remained until his 
death in 1896. He was its active minister 
for fifty years and minister emeritus for 
twenty-one years, thus serving the church 
for seventy-one years. Dr. Furness was a 
man of great personal charm, a scholar, 
a persuasive preacher, and a constructive 
citizen. The first interest of his ministry 
was the interpretation to his people of the 
life of Jesus. He was the author of many 
books and hymns, he promoted good 
causes in the city and nation, and he was 


an acknowledged leader of the anti- 


slavery movement in this part of the coun- 


‘try. Under his leadership the church grew 


in numbers and influence. 
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ort History of the Conference Church, 


First in America to be Named Unitarian 


| Philadelphia society’s beginning, under Priestley, June 12, 1796: 
‘THE First Unitarian Church of Phila- 


In 1876, Dr. Furness was succeeded by 
Rey. Joseph May, who served the church 
as minister for twenty-five years and as 
minister emeritus for seventeen years, 
until his death in 1918. Dr, May, like his 
predecessor, was cultivated, scholarly and 
public-spirited, and was deeply interested 
in the philosophy of religion. During his 
pastorate the westward trend of popula- 
tion had made a new place of worship de- 
sirable, hence in 1886 the present edifice 


Delegates See This Tablet 


Delegates to the Biennial Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association 
at Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, are 
urged to visit the tablet at 62 North 
Fourth Street commemorating the 
foundation, on June 12, 1706, of the 
first church in the United States to take 
the Unitarian name. This tablet was 
put in place October 4, 1908, and marks 
the organization of what is now the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
in a building belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania which then stood 
at 62 North Fourth Street. It is hoped 
that as many as possible will visit this 
memorial, which should be sacred to 
those of the Unitarian faith. 


with parish house was built. Under Dr. 
May’s inspiration the Evening Home and 
Library Association was formed. The 
land and building were for the most part 
the gift of members of the church, 
chiefly one generous woman. This valuable 
property on Van Pelt Street opposite the 
parish building was given a few years ago 
to the Big Brother Association. 

Dr. May was followed by Dr. James H. 
Ecob, a convert from another denomina- 
tion, who emphasized in his gifted and 
forceful preaching the need of theological 
progress. After a pastorate of eight years, 
he resigned and was succeeded in 1908 by 
Dr. Charles E. St. John. 

Following successful pastorates in 
Northampton, Mass., and in Pittsburgh, 
Dr. St. John had been for eight years 
Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. He bore witness in his life and 
preaching to the reality of God and the 
deathlessness of the soul. He gave him- 
self in and outside of the church to the 
ministry of the free, reverent and rational 
faith. His zeal was heroic, and his courage 
unfaltering. He died in service on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1916. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, the present 
minister, took office on October 1, 1917. 
He has won the affection and loyalty of 
lifelong members of the congregation, and 
he has brought many new members to the 
church through his spiritual guidance, 
fine preaching, and devotion to the search 
for truth. He has also become in a few 
years a prominent citizen of Philadelphia, 
is on friendly terms with ministers of 
other denominations, and is held in much 
respect by the general public. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, former principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and a leading 
English Unitarian, has come to the United 
States for six months to confer with 
American authorities on education and to 
lecture on “Leisure”. With the shortening 
of the hours of labor, it is becoming a 
grave question what people are going to do 
with their spare time. Dr. Jacks, whose 
ideas on the right life resemble those of 
the Greeks, is addressing himself to this 
problem. 


Rey. John H. Hershey, minister of the 
Clifton Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
has resigned. 


Rey. George Mackay of the Unitarian 
Church of Houlton, Me., is conducting for 
the third year the annual roll-call cam- 
paign of the Southern Aroostook Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. Last year the 
chapter raised its quota for the first time 
since the war. 


John Holscher, till this autumn organist 
of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo., has enrolled at the University of 


Missouri. .Charles Pabor is the new 
organist. 
Miss Mary Frances Embree, of the 


Church of the Messiah parish, is a sopho- 
more at Northwestern University. Miss 
Frances Estelle VanMeter is attending 
Carleton College on a scholarship won at 
Soldan High School. Miss Catheryn 
Mahne has returned to Washington Uni- 
versity to take advantage of a Scholar- 
ship offered to let her finish her work for 
a master of arts degree in English. 


Prof. Edson R. Sunderland of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, a member 
of the Ann Arbor Unitarian church and a 
son of Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland of Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., has been elected to: the Ann 
Arbor school board for his third three-year 
term. 


Hingham (Mass.) School Exhibit 


In connection with the opening of the 
First Parish Church School of Hingham, 
Mass., the church school committee spon- 
sored an exhibit of textbooks and teach- 
ing materials in a store window of the 
principal business block in town. Courses 
of study were itemized on a large hand- 
lettered card in the center of the display. 
From each course listed, a ribbon was run 
to the textbook or pupil’s notebook for 
the course. Handwork and class projects 
added color and interest to the window, 
while a photograph of the school’s vested 
choir and a list of the teachers was also 
on view. The exhibit aroused considerable 
interest. 


“People’s Church of the Air”, Chicago 


The People’s Church of Chicago, IIL, 
has founded a People’s Church of the Air, 
Membership cards with the picture of the 
church, minister, director and organist, 
will be sent out to the many radio lis- 
teners of Dr. Preston Bradley, the 
minister. 
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Saving Gangs on a Water-Front 


What the people and minister of the Quincy, IIl., church are doing 


Quincy, ILL. 
HE Unitarian church of Quincy, IIL, 
[nas undertaken a project that has 
helped to win the general good-will 
of the community. 

The river-front section of Quincy has 
been almost barren of wholesome recrea- 
tional facilities for poorer children. Boys’ 
gangs have run wild, and from them have 
developed criminal gangs. The sheriff has 
reported that most of his trouble came 
from the water-front. 

To remedy this, the Unitarian church 
has rented a large house in the water- 
front section and fitted it up with club 
rooms for boys and girls, with living 
rooms for the minister’s family on the 
top floor. The overhead expense is slight, 
and the opportunities for service great. 
The house will soon be opened with a 
recreational program for school children 
in the afternoon and for the older group 
in the evening. Dances will be conducted 


one or two nights a week and a nucleus 
for a mothers’ club-is already being 
formed. 

“Nothing which the church has done 
in many years”, writes Rev. Daniel Sands, 
the minister, “has been so effective in 
securing good-will for the church and 
lessening the ostracism we sometimes en- 
counter, as has this attempt to add some- 
thing to the social program in Quincy. 
From the announcement of the plan, inter- 
est in the church has increased. People 
whose interest in the church was slight 
have attended more regularly, contributed 
more liberally and are giving personal 
service.” 

The work, Mr. Sands says, is being at- 
tempted with a view not of proselyting 


but of giving neighborly service as a 
logical expression of the ideals about 


which Unitarians have long sung and 
prayed and preached. 


Meadville School Opens 


Professor Hutcheon says its purpose to train men for practical ministry 


HE Meadville Theological School 

opened for the academic year 1931- 

32 on October 1. The chapel service 
at the close of the opening day was led 
by President Sydney B. Snow. On Friday, 
October 2, Prof. Charles H. Lyttle 
preached at the chapel service, delivering 
a sermon of such significance for the pres- 
ent time that it will be printed in the 
forthcoming issue of The Meadville 
Journal. 

After the service, faculty and students 
adjourned to Meadville House for dinner, 
followed by a reception in the common 
room. At this reception each of the new 
students was called upon to speak, and at 
the conclusion Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
delivered an address of welcome. In this 
address Dr. Wutcheon called attention 
to the fact that the School was not en- 
dowed by one donor, but has been built 
up during nearly one hundred years by the 
sacrifice of many people. Faculty and 
students, who are benefiting by this self- 
sacrificing generosity, in return should 
give of their best to the work of the 
School. Secondly, Dr. Hutcheon stated 
that although the School’s academic stand- 
ards have always been high and’ since 
coming to Chicago have been made higher, 
the main function of the School is not to 
develop technical scholars, but to train 
men to reform moral and ethical functions 
in the community, to develop in them 
the capacity of thinking in terms of pres- 
ent-day life. Thirdly, Dr. Hutcheon stated 
that Meadville is a free school. Not only 
is there no creedal requirement for ad- 
mission, but there is no pressure from 
within or from without to make faculty 
or students think in accordance with any 
viewpoint. That gift of freedom brings 
with it a responsibility; and one of the 
results of the training of the School 


should be the capacity to use freedom in 
a socially helpful. way. 

The total registration of the School for 
the Autumn Quarter is twenty-seven, 
divided as follows: two Cruft Fellows, 
studying abroad; eighteen graduates of 
colleges and universities, in regular classi- 
fied standing; two unclassified students, 
and five undergraduates, including one 
whose registration in the School is second- 
ary. The eighteen classified students repre- 
sents a gain of two over the registration 
of last year. Newly admitted students 
number nine, of whom six are college 
graduates and three are completing their 
undergraduate work under the auspices 
of the School. Colleges represented by the 
newly admitted men include Harvard. 
Yale, the University of Omaha, Elmhurst 
College, Park College and the Theological 
College in Kolozsvar. The two Cruft Fel- 
lows, Robert 8. Hoagland and George 
Maxwell Walen, both graduates of the 
School in the class of 1930, are studying. 
respectively, at Marburg, Germany, and 
Oslo, Norway. 

Sixteen Meadville students, an unusually 
large number, studied during the summer 
quarter at the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. There were also 
three ministers of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship living in the School dormitories and 
taking work in the Divinity School. 


Magazine Exchange in Pittsburgh 


A magazine exchange is an appreciated 
service of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Church members take 
their magazines to church where they are 
placed in a magazine rack in the vesti- 
bule, and in return receive magazines 
other members have brought. 


Octroper 15 19: 


FRIEND 
of yours — 


Perhaps you know of someone who 
might be interested in learning more 
about our liberal faith—or someone 
whose religious views are undergo- 


ing a change. 


Why not send their name and ad- 
dress to us and we will mail them 
several sample copies of THE 
REGISTER. 


There will be no charge and no obli- 
gation. You may be doing them a 
high religious service by opening the 
way to a new and broader outlook 


for them. 


Such incidents as these have often 
been the means of introducing lib- 
eral religion to some of its most ap- 


preciative adherents. 


If we can be of service in this, please 


let us know. 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 
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Church School Curricula 


Two groups are at work to provide better 
_ courses of study 


The Curriculum Committee appointed 
by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, is 
how beginning to function as a national 
movement. Two groups are at work, in 
New York and Boston. A third is being 

‘formed in Chicago, and it is hoped to 

develop a fourth one on the Pacific Coast. 

Two preliminary steps have been taken: 

an exhaustive survey of our church 

schools, and a summary of teaching ma- 
terials in use. These studies reveal four 
important facts: first, that there is an 
eager desire for the best materials; 
second, that “orthodox” and evangelical 
publishers are preparing more liberal and 

“modern” courses; third, that independent 

publishers are rapidly taking over the 

| field which Unitarians should have held; 
and fourth, that the Beacon Course is no 
longer adequate. 

The general working plan of the Com- 
mittee will be: 

To frame a statement of aims and pur- 

' poses in religious education and proceed 

to outline a complete curriculum adequate 

for the largest schools but adaptable to 
the smallest. 

To analyze existing materials and name 
subjects for new books. 

To select a board of consultants repre- 
senting the highest scholarship and broad- 

est experience in such fields as pedagogy, 
psychology, Biblical research, church his- 

_ tory, comparative religions, . social rela- 

tions, religious art, and music. All new 

material shall be passed upon by this 
board. 

To select authors to produce materials 
outlined by the committee. 

To select a list of typical church schools 
for “laboratories”, in which the new les- 
’ sons may be given the test of experience 

before final publication. (It is not ex- 

- pected that any one school should give 
itself up entirely but that a single class 
or department should try out the new ma- 
terials under the guidance of the com- 
mittee. ) 

To provide teacher training courses, 
both in local conference groups and by 
correspondence. 

| To provide “temporary” materials for 

' immediate use, pending the more per- 
manent work. 

} At the Shoals Religious Education In- 
stitute last summer the committee asked 
speakers and delegates to submit teach- 

ing objects. The following are represen- 

tative: 

From the New York Committee, sub- 
mitted by Mrs. William Klaber. The ob- 
jectives of a graded church school are: 

To guide growing persons in their 
search for the great spiritual realities, in 
order to bring them into harmony with 
“the power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness”. 

To create in growing persons an appre- 
ciation of and wonder at the beauty, the 
order, and the magnitude of the physical 
world. 

To lead growing persons to a reverence 
for the nobility and grandeur of the 
human soul as exemplified in Jesus, 
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Buddha, Hosea and other great world 
leaders as well as in numberless worth- 
while lives. 

To inspire growing persons to active 
service in building a better social order in 
which all mankind shall cooperate as 
brothers, 

Aims are more specifically defined for 
each age group by Mrs. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl, but her general statement for the 
school is that: 

“Religious education is the process 
whereby a child is led to appreciate the 
value of human personality ; first his own, 
then that of others in his community and 
in the world; not only to appreciate 
human personality but to develop it to 
the highest possible degree; and, finally, 
through that development to determine 
certain ideas and ideals upon which he 
may base his life, and with which he may 
determine for himself the essentials of 
religion.” 

The Committee hopes to decide upon a 
working definition of Aims and Purposes 
in Religious Education at the General 
Conference in Philadelphia, and in the 
meantime urges all who are interested to 
submit statements of their own. Com- 
munications should be sent to Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, chairman, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Unity Concert Course, Montclair 

Mrs. Edgar Swan Wiers, director of the 


Unity Institute of the Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., has arranged a “concert 


course” with the following artists: Octo- 
ber 23, Beniamino Gigli, leading tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company ; Novem- 


ber 138, José Iturbi, Spanish pianist: 
January 8, Elizabeth Rethberg, distin- 
guished soprano of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company ; March 18, Mischa Elman, 
Violinist; January 18, extra concert by 
Ignace J. Paderewski, pianist. 


SOL 


Elect REGISTER Trustees 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of Tur Register October 8, Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott of Schenectady, N.Y¥., Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass.. and Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, were elected trustees. Rey. Earl C. 
Davis was elected temporary chairman 
and William Roger Greeley and Frank L. 
Richardson were re-elected clerk and 
treasurer respectively. 


Sunday School Union, October 19 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will hold the first meeting of its forty- 


seventh season at the First Chureh in 
Quiney, Mass., October 19. Dr. H. H. 


Meyer, dean of Boston University School 
of Religious Education, will speak on 
“The Place of Religion in Edueation’’. 
Supper will be served at six o’clock and 
conferences held at seven. Conference 
leaders will be: Primary, Miss Annie FE. 
Pousland; topic, “What Shall be our Ob- 
jectives in the Primary Department this 


Year?”’; junior and intermediate, Mrs. 
Dorothy T. Spoerl; topie, “Materials”; 


superintendents, Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge ; 
topic, “Objectives in Religious Education”. 


King’s Chapel Services 

John Baillie of the Union Theo- 
Seminary, New York City, will 
preach in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
October 18. Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt of 
the Harvard Church of Brookline, Mass., 
will preach at the noon services, October 
20-23. Raymond C., Robinson will give an 
organ recital Monday noon, October 19. 
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TWO NEW TRACTS 


Unitarian Hymns 
By Rev. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


A selection of passages from a few of the many hymns by Unitarians 
expressing the faith and emotion of a people who have pondered 


deeply upon life’s great problems. 


A. U. A. No. 321. 


Liberal Religion and 
By Rev. JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


The author points out that the early Southern statesmen were re- 
ligious liberals, and shows the close relationship between liberal 
religion and intellectual leadership. 


A. U. A. No. 322. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Southern Leadership 


Order by number, not by title. 


Published for free distribution 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street . 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let truth be FREE 
To make her sallies upon 


thee and me, 
which way it pleases 
GOD! 


Mme. Tschaikowsky 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish announces his conviction 
that she is Czar’s youngest daughter 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, in a 
statement to the daily press October 8, 
asserted his belief that ‘Anastasia 
Tschaikowsky’’, Russian woman who came 
to New York two years ago and announced 
that she was the Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia, was in fact the former COzar’s 
youngest daughter. Dr. Cornish said his 
conviction was based on considerable re- 
search he had made as member of a 
volunteer committee formed to establish 
Mme. Tschaikowsky’s claims. This com- 
mittee, Dr. Cornish said, was composed of 
some of the leading men and women of 
the United States; but he declined to 
make public their names. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The student council of the Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., has been elected 
for the school year. Its personnel is as 
follows :—Seniors: Dudley W. Thompson 
of Yonkers, N.Y., and Miss Mary Murdoch 
of Newtonville, Mass.; juniors: William 
J. Miller, Jr., of East Andover, N.H., and 
Raymond W. Hull of New London, Conn. ; 
sophomores: Robert G. Sawyer and A. 
Stanley Little, Jr., of New London, N.H., 
and freshmen: Kenneth C. Rowe of New 
London, N.H. 


Several pieces of the wrought-iron work 
done in the practical arts shop were on 
exhibition at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion at Springfield, Mass. 


Recent visitors to the school have been 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Jackson of Chicago, 
Ill, and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert K. Miller 
of Arlington, Mass. Mr. Miller addressed 
the school assembly October 2. 


At the chureh service Sunday, October 
4, Dean Sheffer of the junior school sang 
a soprano solo. He is the son of Rey. 
Homer L, Sheffer, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The International Amity Club has 
elected the following officers: President, 
A. H. Porter-Shirley of Providence, R.I.; 
vice-president, Miss Marian B. Andrews 
of Andover, N.H.; secretary, Miss Mary 
Murdoch of Newtonville, Mass.; treasurer, 
John W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass. A, 
chapel program is being arranged for 
“Disarmament Day” by a _ special com- 
mittee. About thirty students attended 
this first meeting. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


"Are You a Unitarian) THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 
Without Knowing It?”’ 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


A message addressed to those 
who are dissatisfied with, or have 
broken away from, orthodox 
Christianity, and to those who 
call themselves atheist, agnostic, 
rationalist or freethinker. Pub- 
lished for general distribution 
by the, 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0, 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TwWENTY-FivE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- bbetel Chistane: 
: Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
tion address ind leleedad: 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chica go Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
THE eens SUMMER 25 eit iif Mass. 
UNION V AC ATIONS 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE Chicago Berkeley 
CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St.. HUBbard 1122 The Tuckerman School 
INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - + - - Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of ey Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
he Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 
B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
“tn the oaths of the Whie Mountain” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8 Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Mrs. Fannie Baker Ames 


A memorial service for Mrs. Fannie 
Baker Ames, founder of the General Al- 
liance and widow of Dr. Charles Gordon 
Ames, the noted minister of the Church 
of the Disciples of Boston, Mass., was held 
in the Church of the Disciples, October 3. 
_ Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, minister of the 
ehurch, who with Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot conducted the service, paid tribute 
_ to Mrs. Ames. He spoke in part as 
follows: 

During a life which spanned almost a 
century, Mrs. Ames intelligently and sym- 
_ pathetically related herself to the 
_ thoughts and events of a great period, a 
period of progress and readjustment un- 
excelled, if equalled, in all history. No 
human interest was foreign to her; nor 
did she have a limited and narrow view 
of any. She was an ardent Unitarian, but 
never a rigid sectarian; she was deeply 
and actively interested in the education, 
enfranchisement, and elevation of women, 
but never in a narrow feminism; she was 
a stalwart patriot, but never allowed her- 
self to believe that God had limited his 
favors to her own country and found 
pleasure in no other people. 

During my associations with her for 
twenty years, what always and particu- 
larly challenged my attention was the 
generous flexibility of her mind, both in- 
tellectually and socially. It was not, how- 
ever, the flexibility of indecision and 
easy emotional concession, but that of 
' well-wrought and finely tempered steel. 
It was chiefly this quality, I think, which 
enabled her to escape the debilitating 
isolation of old age. The so-called “rad- 
ical” changes in the field of thought never 

frightened her. She was fortunate enough 
to realize from her early days that life 
' was a process and not a fixity; that the 
- revelation of God and the human mind 
. were not limited to any one time or race; 
and that ours was to make intelligent 

- transitions with real satisfaction and 

gratitude. Her interest in the present and 
her hope for a greater future were an in- 
spiration to her associates. On one oc- 
casion, when I came to thank her for an 
address she had just given us embodying 
these thoughts, she turned to me and said, 

“What a wonderful age this is! I wish I 
were born at this time instead of eighty- 
' three years ago.” 

While Mrs. Ames did not choose what is 
. known as a public career, her interest in 
) the public welfare was strong, constant, 
_ and fruitful. She was very influential in 
. the founding of the Associated Charities 
in this country, and the Children’s Aid in 
~ eonjunction with Dr. Ames and Mrs. 
_ $usan Lesley. She founded also the first 
women’s club in Philadelphia, the New 
Century Club, served two terms on the 
Boston school committee and was active 
Ain the founding of the Good Government 
Association. 
Her contributions to the Unitarian 
‘denomination as a teacher and organizer 
were many. Chief among them was her 
initiation of that great organization now 
known as the General Alliance of Uni- 
and Other Tiberal Christian 
It was in the year 1880, at a 
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meeting of the Unitarian National Con- 
ference, at Saratoga, that, supported by a 
few others, she suggested the establish- 
ment of such an organization, then called 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference. The 
Suggestion was adopted by the denomina- 
tion and we all know its great and bene- 
ficent results. 

Her position in her beloved Church of 
the Disciples, for more than forty years, 
was that of an able, wise, and gracious 
guide. She and Dr. Ames carried on a 
dual ministry. They gave their parish- 
ioners and the city of Boston what the | 
lapse of years cannot waste. Their spir- | 
itual gifts were many and large, and their 
years of service of the years of the Most 


Books by David Starr Jordan 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


. Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


America’s Conquest of Europe.......... $ .85 
TheWalienthe.Nation....%1..05020. 0. $1.10 
The Call of the Twentieth Century...... $1.10 
Collesefand the Mar 2...) ce eek $1.10 
The Heredity of Richard Roe........... $1.25 
ihe Plume barvest. is.) .....5....05- $1.10 
The Innumerable Company............. $ .60 
Rifas: Baemeigemsie. 64h. Pe oS. $ .90- 
The Religion of a Sensible American..... $1.10 
The Story of aGood Woman........... $1.00 
The Strength of Being Clean............ $1.35 
WilohieWmonmalthent sees tak > Sc als se $ .85 
Unseen bmreiren ce ii) oe. a. $1.35 
Bir ye Ty ly She i $1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC: 


25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


The Fourth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


WILL BE HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, 1931 


by invitation of the First Church of Philadelphia 
and the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 


‘‘The Importance of the Individual’’ 


Subject : 


The list of speakers includes Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Pres. Frank Aydelotte, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, and others. 


Stimulating Group Conferences on Important Subjects. 


A special rate has been.made by the Benjamin Franklin to delegates and 
visitors attending the General Conference, of $4.00 each, per day, for single 
room and bath; $3.00 each, per day, for room and bath, with double bed for 
two persons; $3.50 each, per day, for room and bath with twin beds for two 
persons; $2.50 each, per day, for room and bath with double bed and cot, 
for three persons. A folder listing accommodations at other hotels at slightly 
lower rates will be sent upon request to the Philadelphia Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Make your plans now to attend, and be sure to secure a Railroad 
Certificate, which will be on sale at all ticket offices after October 
14, when purchasing your ticket to Philadelphia. Ask for reserva- 

tion on Train No. 175, Car No. 753. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. Forbes Robertson, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Waitress: “Have you given your order?” 
Diner: “Yup, but please change it to an 
entreaty.” 


Heard on the tennis court: ‘Poor fel- 
low, he lost his amateur standing and 
now he can’t make a cent.’’—Life. 


“You must not fight. Haven’t you been 
taught to love your enemies?” “He’s not 
my enemy—he’s my brother.” 


“T’ve got to close out all my stock at auc- 
tion”, complained a Broadway merchant 
the other day. “Otherwise I may be com- 
pelled to stay in business.” 

—New York Sun. 


“Did you give the penny to the monkey, 
dear?” “Yes, mamma.” “And what did the 
monkey do with it?’ “He gave it to his 
father, who played the organ.” 


Everything is relative, of course. An 
English economist says he wishes his 
country could undergo a year or two of 
what America calls depression. 

—Detroit News. 


‘Please, I tell your fortune?” 

“No thanks, I’ve just had it told.” 

“But I tell you better one.” 
—Pwunch. 


‘Did you read about those two financial 
experts who went bankrupt?’ “Yes, how 
did it happen?’ “They followed each 
other’s advice.”—Judge. 


Traffic note in English paper: ‘‘The sign 
should be given by holding out the right 
arm as far as possible, at least twenty or 
thirty yards, before making the turn.” 


“Well, who’s been waiting the longest?” 
asked a physician, cheerfully, as he opened 
the door of his consultation office. “I think 
I have, doctor”, said a tailor, arising and 
presenting a bill. “I delivered your clothes 
three years ago.” 


“Tsn’t it dreadful? The minister’s son 
has decided to become a jockey. He was 
to have been a minister, you know.” 
“Well, he’ll bring a lot more people to 
repentance than he would as a minister.” 

—Wall Street Journal. 


“Let other navies tag their ships with 
such awe-inspiring cognomens as Daunt- 
less, Scorpion, and Terror’, says The Chi- 
cago Daily News. “The U. 8S. Navy simply 
christens its newest cruiser ‘Chicago’ and 
lets it go at that.” 


Rector’s Wife: “Well, Mr. Hopkins, I 
hope you like our new curate?” Mr. Hop- 
kins: “Yes, ma’am, thank you. We like 
him very much—not, however, that I 
think he’s as fluent as we had a right to 
expect, seeing as his father was an auc- 
tioneer.”’—Tit-Bits. 


They tell of the actor who complained 
long and loud to the producer about the 
size of his name in the light. “Oh’, 
groaned the actor, “I know I’m not a 
star, but I do think that my name should 
be featured. Why don’t you mention the 
name of the show plus the principals, and 
then before my name put: ‘And—’?’ 
“*4nd’!” shouted the producer. “Why not 
‘but’ ?’—New York Mirror. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship, 
President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Ieaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
| hone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Discount. for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position. Address 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-169. 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


OctoBEeR 15 1931 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. : 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service imme- 
diately after morning service on the first Sun- 
day of each month. All seats free at all serv- 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's voices, Ray- 
mond C, Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer with sermon by Pro- 
fessor John Baillie, D.D. Week-day services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond 
C. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday inclusive, Rey. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, D.D., Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
A.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
re gages D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


Professional Classes 
for 


Church School Teachers 


Evenings and Saturday Mornings 


7.30—9.30 P.M. 10—12 A.M. 
October 5—January 30 


MONDAYS: Principles of Religious Educa- 
tion—Dean Meyer -of Boston University. 


TUESDAYS: Handwork Projects and Skills— 
Miss Evelyn Gilman, Kindergartner. 


WEDNESDAYS: Discussion of Class Prob- 
lems and How to deal with them—Miss 
Harris, Dr. Le Sourd, Professor Powell of 
Boston University. 


THURSDAYS: Story Telling—Mrs. Margaret 
Eggleston Owen. 


SATURDAYS: Old Testament Stories for the 
Church School—Miss Annie Pousland. 


Enrollment Closes October 19 
FEE, $10.00 a Course 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 
Haymarket 4442 


